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More FicutinG.——No one in England was much elated 
by the tidings of the victory at Toski. Tt was necessary, of 
course, that the Dervishes should be repulsed, but the 
necessity was a hateful one, and all political parties would 
be relieved if it were certain that there would be no further 
occasion for fighting on the borders of the Soudan. Un- 
happily, this is as far as possible from being certain. On 
the contrary, we may be absolutely sure that if we do not 
change our policy we shall often have to meet a like danger 
in precisely the same way. England has herself, and herself 
only, to blame for her troubles in this region. Had she 
retained possession of Berber and Dongola, the Mahdi’s 
power would long ago have been broken. Many of the 
tribes over which he rules have submitted to him simply 
because they have not been able to help themselves. 
They would infinitely prefer to be independent ; and if 
they could have trusted to British support, they would 
never have recognised his supremacy. It is urged that we 
should try to pacify the Soudan by conciliatory measures, 
and by the development of lawful commerce ; and this is 
perfectly true. But we cannet even make a beginning in 
this direction unless we convince the Arab tribes that we are 
prepared to protect them against the Mahdi’s tyranny. We 
must provide for them centres around which they would be 
able to rally in times of danger. ‘They would then havea 
chance of living in accordance with their own ideas, and we 
might reasonably expect them to act as our allies and 
friends. There may be some obstacles in the way, but 
would it not be incomparably better to meet and overcome 
the difficulties, whatever they may be, than to have again 
and again to slaughter hordes of savage invaders? Mr. 
Gladstone’s notions as to the proper way of dealing with 
the Soudan have been tried and found wanting. It is time, 
in the interest both of England and Egypt, that a plan 
should be adopted which is at once bolder, more prudent, 
and more humane. 


Tue Irish CoxsTABULARY.——It is to be regretted that 
the Government deferred the discussion of the more con- 
tentious portion of the Estimates until the fag-end of the 
Session. They neither saved themselves trouble, nor the 
country any of its precious time, by thus postponing a dis- 
agreeable duty. In any case there was bound to be a series 
of acrimonious discussions, and it would really have been 
more satisfactory for all parties if these discussions had 
taken place while the House was fresh than when it was 
jaded and longing to get away for its autumn holiday. The 
charges made by the Irish Nationalists and their English 
allies may practically be summed up under a single head, 
namely, that the Constabulary do their best to prevent the 
commission of various acts which the Nationalists regard as 
allowable, but which the law, not of Ireland merely, but of 
Great Britain also, persists in pronouncing to be illegal. An 
organisation (itself of doubtful legality) is established with 
the object of urging tenants to withhold payment of their 
rents. Many of these tenants are, individually, willing to 
pay their rents, but they refuse, because they fear the 
vengeance of the Plan and its agents. Thereupon evic- 
tions follow, and, as the advocates of the Plan counsel 
resistance, the bailiffs are compelled to call in the aid of 
the police to help them in carrying out their perilous 
duties. All the recent imprisonments of Irish M.P.’s, and 
the disturbances which in some cases have resulted there- 
from, have arisen from this one cause—namely, that men have 
counselled unlawful deeds, and that Mr. Balfour has had the 
courage to strike at the leaders rather than at the 
subordinates. The complaints of the Irish Nationalists, 
logically carried out, would restrict the duties of the Con- 
stabulary to the repression of ordinary crime. And if so, 
why not extend the principle to Great Britain also, and 
forbid the police to interfere in any breach of contract what- 
ever? few persons, we suspect, except the raggedest 
“have-nots,” would relish such a relaxation of the law as 
this. As for the Constabulary, Irishmen ought to be (and 
probably really are) proud of them, They are truly repre- 
sentative of the mass of the nation. Roman Catholics and 
Protestants are proportionately represented in their ranks, 
and they have shown such a combination of loyalty and 
efficiency—often under grievous discouragement from their 
political superiors—as to prove to any one who did not 
know it before, what a splendid fellow Paddy is when he 
does not listen to mischievous agitators. 


Tie “ PROTECTION OF CHILDREN” BILL ComPROMISE.—It 
is comforting to reflect that the number of children who will 
be affected by the theatrical provisions of the Protection 
Children Act is, after all, comparatively small. For opinion 
is so very much divided upon the subject. Many a man who 
has been converted by the letters of Mrs. Fawcett must have 
felt himself a good deal shaken when he read the counter- 
blast from Mrs. Jeune in Monday's 7Zes ; and not a few of 
the Peers who were present at the debate on Monday night 
must have felt very much inclined to agree with the Eal 
of Dunraven one minute and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
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uncertainty accounted for the 
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the next. Doubtless thi ig Lord Dunraven. 


i roi ropose 
passing of the compromise P a : 
This is to the effect that it shall be possible for stipendiary 
a few other properly-constituted authorities 


magistrates and 
F f the Act under certain 


to dispense with the conditions © : eeees 
exceptional circumstances in the case of children betwe 
seven and ten. This, of course, means (always supposing 
that the amendment is endorsed by the Commons, which is 
by no means certain) that theatres, where really satislactory 
provision for the care and education of the children 15 
made, will still be able to employ them. But we are rather 
inclined to hope that the Commons will not accept the 
amendment. Either the main principle of the Bill is a good 
principle or it is not. If not, the Bill ought to be thrown 
out; if it is, it ought to be carried without any whittling 
down. <A dispensing power is always liable to abuse ; and 
it is quite on the cards that, if the clause as it stands were 
carried, the dispensation would become the rule, and the 
prohibition the exception. No doubt a good many families 
will very greatly miss next winter the earnings of their 
younger members. But it is a generally recognised principle 
that parents should support their little children, and not 
little children their parents, and the Bill merely removes an 
anomaly which has existed since the passing of the Factory 
Acts. Still, whether the amendment be carried or not, no 
great harm will have been done. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. The Germans are much 
pleased with the reception accorded to their Emperor in 
England, and certainly he has had no reason to complain of 
any lack of cordiality on the part of his hosts. The grandest 
spectacle that can be seen by any one who visits our shores 
was prepared for him, and on all hands he has been assured 
that this country desires to live on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with the mighty Empire over which he rules. These 
assurances, we need hardly say, have a solid foundation in 
fact. ‘Ihe supreme object of the foreign policy of Germany 
is the maintenance of peace. No doubt she would have 
much to gain by a successful war, but the cost, both in the 
lives of men and in treasure, would be enormous. More- 
over, it is not, and cannot be, certain that she would be as 
triumphant in another great conflict as she was in her last 
struggle with France. “The conditions have changed in the 
interval, and in the event of a new appeal to arms Destiny 
might have in store for the (Germans some extremely dis- 
agreeable surprises. Very wisely, therefore, they are con- 
tent with their present advantages, and Prince Bismarck 
misses no opportunity of strengthening the influences 
which tend to prevent the outbreak of hostilities. England 
cannot but sympathise with his aims, since, as all the world 
recognises, there is nothing she is so anxious to secure as a 
long period of tranquillity for Europe. It has often been 
suggested that the two countries should enter into a close 
alliance; but England has wide-spread interests by which 
Germany is only in a slight degree affected ; and it is perhaps 
best, both for ourselves and for mankind generally, that we 
should retain our right of absolutely free action. There 
may, however, be a good working understanding without a 
formal alliance; and this there has been for some time, 
thanks both to Prince Bismarck and to Lord Salisbury. The 
Emperor’s visit, by vividly reminding both nations of the 
ties by which they are united, has, it may be hoped, helped 
to intensify their mutual respect and good-will. 


British RatLway EnTrERPRISE.——Englishmen are wont 
to grumble—as is their nature—at various small railway 
shortcomings, but they know in their hearts that there is not 
such a service in any other country in the world for 
liberality, for convenience, and for speed. In these three 
virtues the French railways are still remarkably deficient 
and when they have abandoned some of their alddwshioned 
unaccommodating behaviour it has generally been at the 
instance of some tourist-caterers, like the Messrs. Cook, or 
some English railway interested in developing transit in the 
direction of France. Even now the average French railway 
official cannot understand why passengers should not pay for 
speed, and he shrugs his shoulders at the misplaced generosity 
of those English companies which convey third-class folks 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour. Then, as for convenience 
by which we mean frequency of service, where else in he 
world shall we find such a service as that existing between 
Liverpool and Manchester, with ninety expresses “daily and 
forty-five minutes allowed as the maximum time for Her: 
forming the thirty-five and three-quarter miles ? Nota few 
Lancashire folks must be still alive who can remember Chat 
Moss a quaking bog, across which even clever Geordie 
Stephenson would be puzzled to carry a locomotive. About 
constantly increasing speed we are less enthusiastic. But 
young people rejoice in it; it enlivens them as post-chaise 
travelling enlightened Dr. Johnson. And it is worth remem- 
bering that great speed necessitates a well-laid permanent 
way. Many of the Continental and (still more) of the 
American lines are defective in this particular. These 
remarks are suggested by an excellent article in Wednes- 
day's Times on “Train Improvements.” Read it, ye who 
have not read it, and be proud of the men who haces accom- 
plished such wonders. Be thankful also that Government 
has not yet bought up the railways, for a State Department 
would never have kept so completely abreast of the public 
demands, 
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Tue Review AND THE Manx@uvres—Whe 

of the Naval Review last week we remarked Mat 
of the British ships would have to remember te s) 
would have the sharp eyes of the German Naval 
upon them, quick to note what was done sites officers 
visitors, however, can have found little to cavil ce 1 ra 
magnificent spectacle which was afforded them on Mo . 
No other country in the world, no other two ee 
bined, could exhibit such a splendid array of sees ce 
though William Il. may have thought cnnsonntines ter 
of the military pageant which was provided for him oe 
the week, he could not fail to be struck with the fact “ he 
owner ofall those ironclads is an ally of no small hae 
ance. After all, however, the Review was really of ke 
importance than the manceuvres of which it was the . 
cursor. When it is remembered that there has ee, e 
Naval engagement, on anything approaching a large scale i. 
a quarter of a century, and that since then the whole bane 
tions of the science have changed, it is obvious that thi 
mimic warfare is of the utmost importance for giving a 
officers and seamen some idea of what they may spect 
The Admiralty has fully recognised its usefulness, and fis 
is now the third summer that Naval manceuvres on 5 
extended scale have been in progress round our coasts. It 
is to be hoped, by-the-by, that too much publicity will not 
be given to the details of the operations. The public likes 
to know, no doubt, how its champions are acquitting them. 
selves, but it is not necessary to let other nations into all 
our secrets, and expose all our weaknesses when such there 
be. The Naval staff of our neighbours are only too glad, we 
may be sure, to get hold of such information as that H.MS. 
“A.” cannot steam more than eight knots with any safety, 
or that “B.’s” heavy guns can only be fired on paper. 
They know quite enough about us as it is; and it isthe 
worst sort of folly to suppose that, because we boast a stronger 
Navy than any other Power, we can afford to throw away 
any points in the game. . 
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Tur New SorBoxnE.——The opening of tha new Sor 
bonne buildings on Monday was a very impressive ceremony. 
This ancient and famous College is one of the institutions of 
which Frenchmen are most proud, and the Government took 
good care that the proceedings should be worthy of the 
occasion. Every University in the world was invited to send 
delegates, the State and the City of Paris offering to receive 
them as guests. The invitation was accepted by a large 
number of Universities, and at the great assembly in the 
new amphitheatre each group of representatives had a 
standard-bearer carrying the flag of his nation. On the 
platform sat the Head of the State, surrounded by ambas- 
sadors, French statesmen, and Academicians ; and excellent 
speeches were delivered by several eminent men, including 
the Minister of Education and the Rector of the Academy: 
The ceremony may be taken as an indication of the high 
respect felt by Frenchmen for the influences that tend to 
promote intellectual growth. This has always been 4 
prominent characteristic of the best minds in France, and, at 
a time when so much is being said against the Republic, ts 
only fair to remember that this aspect of the national temper 
has been well represented by successive Republican Govertr 
ments. They have worked earnestly to foster education i 
all its grades, with the result that France has to-day a large! 
class of more or less cultivated men than she has had at any 
previous period of her history. The credit of having made 
the arrangements for the enlargement of the Sorbonne 1s sa 
to M. Ferry, and, although as a politician he s the most 
unpopular man in the country, this fact secured for him 
Monday many hearty cheers. He will certainly arr 
reason to regret the part he played in the matter. a 
Sorbonne has been gradually adapting itself to ate ine sé 
conditions of the age, and with its new and splendid a =e 
it will enter upon a fresh stage of its career. May We aH 
that London will ever have a teaching university Lie 
take an equally high place among the educational institution 
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Crvit SERVICE Pensions. ——T he prolonged discussion ©" 
to bestow a 


the Royal Grants Bill have caused the public t Senate 
keener attention than usual on allowances o! @ mM 
character. The total sum of these Civil Service | vidrds 
is true, is very small—only 25,0002, a year, or te athe 
the additional income which has recently been pao te 
Heir Apparent in order to enable him to make a as seit 
vision for his sons and daughters. Petty, ei aii sl 
amount is in the aggregate, it ought to be dist! ibuted “A 
careful regard to the merits and needs 

recipients. Few persons, after 2 perusal 0 
just issued, will be bold enough to allege 
condition has been observed. 
people on the Fund who never 
all: they were either not in such ¢ 
deserve public charity, or the 
from some other source. 
poor enough when their pensi 
but they have since waxed prosp 
to their Government money 4s firm! 
How much more considerately are the well 
than the poor in such matters! Not long ae : 
woman was charged with being in ened she pleadel 
money while in receipt of workhouse reliel. 


sensions, !t 
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“saath for her funeral ; but the magistrate spoke of 
Ue alment as a wicked fraud, and sent her to prison, 
her uae she W because an outside agita- 
from ie up in her favour. But wherein, save in the 
ipo vy f her concealment, does her behaviour differ from 
mi ; srosperous littérateur, WhO, with lots of profitable 
ae pe still continues to pocket his Civil Service pension ? 
cope Ar Bryce will follow up his action in moving for 
We at by devising some improved method of allotment. 
ae . ptful policy to allot a hard-and-fast sum (1,2002.) 
hee and entrust its disposal to an overworked man 
ime Minister. And the Government should 


like the Prin f é : 
certainly have the power of withdrawing pensions, 


as only released 
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Tye Mvz2zLE AGAIN.—— Not much good is likely to come 
of the new muzzling era which was inaugurated in London at 
the beginning of this month. The enforcement of the order 
i @ by the Privy Council to the County Council ; 
‘Council, always with its eye upon obtaining 
inasmuch as it 


was entruste 


and the County : : 
the control of the police, replied that, 


esessed no officers with the necessary authority, it could do 
The result of the order, therefore, has been exactly 
e of that desired by the Privy Council, The 
respectable and law-abiding classes have obeyed it to the 
nt of providing their animals with some sort of apology 
for a muzzle, while the careless and unruly have taken not the 
emaliest notice of the edict. The police, moreover, feeling 
in the absence of definite instructions that it is none of their 
pusiness, have done nothing more towards enforcing it than 
to kill, in the usual clumsy manner,a few dogs, possibly mad, 
but more probably not. Now it is quite a moot point 
whether an order of this kind, confined to such a compara- 
tively small area as London, will do anything towards 
stamping out hydrophobia in this country. It is certain 
that such an order will be absolutely ineffective unless pro- 
perly carried out. If, therefore, the Privy Council intend to 
persist with it, they should entrust its enforcement to the 
solice, and insist upon the following conditions. In the first 
place, all dogs must be muzzled : at present the muzzled and 
respectable dogs endure a martyrdom of insult and injury 
from vulgar and unmuzzled curs whenever they take their 
walks abroad. Secondly, the use of the regulation muzz'e 
must be insisted upon : the strap round a dog’s jaws, which 
is so often seen, is both cruel and ineffective. ‘Thirdly, the 
police should be instructed in the symptoms of rabies ; and, 
furthermore, supplied with the means of quickly despatching 
those animals which it may be necessary to kill on the spot. 
The painful spectacle of two brawny constables slowly 
beating a poor creature to death with their truncheons would 
thus be avoided. 
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IuproveD ELEMENTARY Epucation.——In introducing 
the Education Estimates on Monday, Sir W. Hart-Dyke 
delivered a clear and interesting speech, and he is to be con- 
gratulated on the enlightened spirit in which he discussed 
every one of the more difficult questions connected with the 
work of his Department. He was able to give an encouraging 
report of the results achieved in our elementary schools 
during the past year, but by far the most important of his 
remarks were those relating to the New Code, the enforcing 
of which, unfortunately, the Government have been obliged 
to postpone. For this result the Opposition are in no way 
to blame. The Liberal party would have been only too 
glad to support the Ministry in an attempt to carry out this 
part of their policy. The real cause of the delay is the 
familiar but very potent cry, “The Voluntary Schools in 
Danger.” Sir W. Hart-Dyke, who has evidently worked 
hard to master the facts about which there has been so much 
dispute, has convinced himself that on this occasion the cry 
Ought never to have been raised ; and as no one can accuse 
him of being hostile or indifferent to the interests of Volun- 
lary Scho sls, we may hope that he will succeed next year in 
persuading timid Conservatives to allow the New Code— 
Lets ina somewhat modifizd form—to be fairly tried, 
pions ee seriously about our system of 
ne aaa . nee recognise that it fails to meet the 
vies a the present day. Its methods are too mechani- 
Sian ( ai ie memory at the cost of higher faculties ; 
ert | oe vats ess on what 1s property called mere book- 
vane na word, it is not practical enough, and does not 
intiere te ce hors and girls for the actual duties of 
oii ite a a si New Code an effort is made to grapple 
prineipte see to introduce a more sensible and elastic 
it ih * e Code does not, perhaps, go far enough, but 
wilh dos cron ae excellent beginning, and the Government 

good service if they resolve that next Session It shall 
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ed the subject of a thorough and searching debate in 
Thhaument, 


eg eae avant ie last document 
thdiiery ie np rand of Portland Place is a much more 
aril which a: A than the manilestoes which preceded it, 
The shee a “ too freely sprinkled with abusive epithets. 
First, re ie . Ae just issued seems to prove two things. 
netwonalhy at is we General has no intention of appearing 
Enelishinen A ~ ar of the High Court. For this decision 
eta of nite italy blame him. French Governments 10 
and thouch c — wont to adopt very summary measures | 
itigne — it not share the fate of the Duc d’Enghien, 

locked 2 . edly run considerable risk of finding himself 
prison for an indefinite period. Secondly, the 
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General rightly perceives that the charges of embezziement 
are those which are most likely to exercise an unfavourable 
opinion on his fellow countrymen. He therefore addresses 
himself energetically to their refutation. It would be pre- 
sumptuous for outsiders to pronounce whether he has given 
a satisfactory answer or not, but it may be at least conceded 
that some of his explanations appear reasonable. And the 
case of the Government is certainly not strengthened by the 
fact that these charges of dishonesty have never been heard 
of till quite lately, although, if capable of being substantiated, 
they must have been long known to various persons who 
were interested in discrediting the General's claim to pose as 
the saviour of French society. Altogether, this last manifesto 
may produce some reaction in favour of General Boulanger 
whose cause has been undoubtedly weakened by his failure 
at the recent County Council elections. 


LoncEvity.——In common with not a few elderly gentle- 
men, Mr. Gladstone is somewhat fond of discoursing about 
his great age. It is an amiable weakness. But we cannot 
help thinking that he was led away on Saturday by a desire 
to lay extra stress upon his own remarkable vitality into a 
statement which hardly squares with facts. He remarked 
that the profession of politics, in which he has for nearly 
sixty years been engaged, does not reckon among its recom- 
mendations a tendency to promote longevily. But do not 
the facts point in exactly the contrary direction? Lord 
Palmerston was close upon eighty-one when he died}; Earl 
Russell was eighty-five. Lord Beaconsfield, again, was 
seventy-six, and Lord Derby seventy. That five Prime 
Ministers running should have passed the Psalmist’s span 
does not look as if Parliamentary life were so very unhealthy. 
Still, it would not do to strain the argument too far in the 
other direction, and say that it is abnormally healthy. Prime 
Ministers live long because they are picked men, with con- 
stitutions naturally fitted to withstand the strains of office. 
The same remark applies to judges, whose tendency to 
longevity is notorious—and sometimes inconvenient. Poets, 
too, though they may be the favourites of the gods, do not 
always die young. On Tuesday all the world congratulated 
Lord Tennyson upon the completion of his eightieth year, 
and there is no apparent reason why he should not celebrate 
many more happy returns of his birthday. Mr. Browning, 
too, though his verse shows no sign of decrepitude, was born 
so long ago as 1812 ; while every one knows that Words- 
worth was eighty when he died, and Landor close upon 
ninety. In fact, intellectual eminence is so frequently 
accompanied by length of days that it is difficult not to 
imagine that longevity depends more upon the qualities of 
the mind than of the body. 
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GLASGOW DAILY at 7a.m., from GREENOCK at 8.59 a.m. jn connection with 
Express ‘I'rains from the South, for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Lochaw:?, 
Gairloch, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &e. Official Guide, 3d. ; JIlus- 


trated, G1 and 18, . : - 
rated, Land 18: xray and Fares free from owner, DAVID MACBRAYNE, 


119, Hope Sireet. G.asgow. 


GEASIDE SEASON.—TITE SOUTII COAST. 


GH GN Frequent Fast Trains from Victoria and Lon@on - 


AFORD Badse 
OURNE eit , : 
LL Trains in connection from Kens ngton (Aldison Road) 
| EONARDS and West Brompton. 

NGS Een, ‘Yie ‘om London available for eight days. 
asT op Veekly, Fortnightly, and Me thly Se Tick 
LT PUL AME LON First and seatd CHa sel Dace Manco 

HAYLING ISLAND Cheap Saturday to Monday Tickets. 
POR TSMOULE Improved ‘Train Services. 
SOU THSEA Pu.]man Car Trains between Loadon and Brighton. 
CBsoins SEASON.—THE ISLE OF WIGIIT. 
Aas ehroneh Tickets issued and Luggage Registered 
SANDOWN throughout, 

HANKLIN The Trains run to and from the Portsmouth Harbour 


SHANKL 
VENTNOR for 
RONCHURCH and 
FRESHWATER 
BEMBRIDGE 


Station. ‘The Isle of Wight ‘Lrains also run to an 
from the Ryde Pier Head, Station, thereby enablin: 
Passengers to step from the ‘Train to the Steamer and 
vce yersa. 


GFAsI DE SEASON.—NORMANDY COAST. 


piers THE ANGLO-NORMAN anv BRITTANY TOURS 
¥FECAMP —These Tickets enable the holder to visit all the 
HAVKE principal places of interest in Normandy and 
CHERBOURG Brittany. 


ARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE.—Vid NEW- 
HAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
PARIS IN NINE AND HALF FOURS. 
Special Express Day Seryice (Weekdays and Sundays). 
Lonion to Paris (1st and and Cliss Paris to London (1st ant and Class) 


Victoria de ris 

Baty Aye 3 7 p. 99 a.m. Paris . é z ep. go a.m. 

{-ondon Bridge . . » 90am. London Bridge. . oe ar. «67.0 p.m. 
‘aris, . arr. 630 p.m. Victoria. eet 70 BT 


liu.proved Express Night Service, Weekdays and Sundays. 
London to Paris (1, 2, 3 Class), Paris to London (1, 2, 3 Class} 
le 


Victoria (West Ena) 8 oe Paris (St. Lazare) dep. | 
London Bridge (City). ” = ae is (St, Lazare a 
arr. London Bridge (City) . 740a.m. 


Paris (St, Lazare)... 8.9. a.m. Victoria (West End) . 
Fares— le, First 348. 7d. Second 25s. 7d. "Lhird 18s. 7d. 
Return, First 58s. gd. second gas. 3d. Third 33s sc. 

Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


. PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. ~- 
Cheap 14 Day Excursiuns from Victoria and London Bridge by the above service 
every Saturday evenin 

Return Fares, rst Cc 3. 3'1., 2n 1 Class, 305.31. ard Class 235. 34. 

Tickets at the same fares are a:so issued ever urday trom all other principal 
Stations on the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway by all Ord nary ‘Trams 
to Newhaven in time to connect with the above Service. 


Ce ole OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWI TZERLAN D.—Tourists’ 
Tickets are issued enabling the h Ider to visit all the principal places of interest 
on the Continent. 


FOR full particulars, see Time Book, or Tourists’ Programme, to 
be obtained at Victoria, London Bridge, or any other Station and at ihe 
following Branch Orfices, where Tickets may also he obtained :—West Ena General 
O tices, 28 Regent Circus. Piccadilly, and @. Grand Hotel Builiings, rafalgar 
Syumre; Hays’ Agency, Cornhill ; Cook's Office, Ludgate Cireus ; and Gaze's, 142, 


Sirand. 
(By Order) A. SARLE Secretary and General Manager 
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NAVAL REVIEW 


AttHouGH the Jubilee Review of 1887 afforded a brilliant 
spectacle, naval experts were well aware that there were great 
deficiencies in the Fleet then assembled. Many of the ships were 
either entirely or partially obsolete, and there was a great lack of 
vessels of the first order of strength. In the fleet which was reviewed 
on Monday last a great improvement was manifest—it was far more 
“battleworthy ” than its predecessor of two years before. In fact, 
its defensive and offensive force was tremendous. Including the 
flotillas of first-class torpedo-boats, the Fleet flew 113 pennants, and 
comprised nine first-class, nine second-class, and two third-class 
battleships ; nine first-class, fourteen second-class, and six third- 
class armoured cruisers; a number of gunboats, coast-defence 
monitors, &c.; and no less than thirty-eight torpedo-boats. The 
armaments of these vessels amounted to 558 guns of all kinds, 
omitting, of course, the boat-guns, quick-firing guns, and machine- 
guns, which are countless. In point of numbers these guns seem 
very few compared to those which were carried in the Navy up to 
the time of the Crimean War ; for example, the three-decker Duke 
of Wellington alone carried 131 guns, whereas a modern man-of-war, 
carries not more than from two to six guns. But then the old 
cannon were mere popguns compared with their modern substitutest 
The heaviest shot in the Victory weighed only 68 Ibs., whereas thar 
of the Victoria weighs 1,800 lbs. ; the broadside fire of the forme. 
vessel consumed only 325 Ibs. of powder, that of the latter will con, 
sume 3,000 lbs. Again, the crews required to man a modern flee 
are proportionately much fewer than was formerly the case. A 
hundred years ago one man was needed for every four tons; now, 
owing to the part played by steel and hydraulic power, one man 
suffices for every seventeen tons. On board the Spithead Fleet last 
Monday there were 21,000 men ; to man a fleet of proportionate 
strength in Nelson’s time fully 80,000 men would have been 
required. 

Now for a few words concerning some of the individual ships 
themselves. A first-class ‘ronclad has been defined as a vessel with 
an iron hull, carrying armour not less than nine inches thick, and 
having a displacement exceeding 8,500 tons. The life of such a 
vessel is calculated at twenty years. Five of these nine first-class 
jronclads are new vessels, numed after celebrated Admirals, namely, 
the Collingwood, Rodney, Howe, Anson, and Camperdown. All of 
these vessels, except the Collingwood, carry 67-ton preechloaders. 
These guns are more than thirty-three feet long, and present a 
curious appearance as they protrude from the tops of the barbette 
towers. Ihe Collingwood has 44-ton guns, which can send a 700 Ib. 
projectile through twenty-two inches of wrought iron. The four 
remaining first-class ironclads are the Ajax, /nflexible, Neptune, and 
Devastation. None of these are new vessels, and a comparison 
between the Devastation (launched in 1871, and the most powerful 
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ship in the fleet shown to the Shah in 1873) with the Howe (com- 
missioned for the first time this year) shows how soon the constant 
advance of science renders these sea-monsters comparatively obso- 
lete. Suffice to say that the 35-ton muzzle-loaders of the Devastation 
are represented by 67-ton preech-loaders in the //owe, which also 
possesses quick-firing and machine-guns, torpedoes and torpedo- 
boats, none of which were carried by the Devastation, in 1873. 
Numerous operations, also, which were then performed by manual 
power, are now accomplished by hydraulic machinery. A second- 
(lass ironclad is defined as a ship with armour not less than eight 
inches thick, and a displacement not less than 8,500 tons. The nine 
second-class battle-ships are all old friends. They are the Hofspur, 
Belleisle, Invincible, Conqueror, Rupert, Hero, Ivon Duke, Monarch, 
and Hercules. Lastly, there are two third-class ironclads, the Black 
Prince and the Northumberland, which resemble the old wooden 
frigates, and are consequently two of the handsomest looking 
vessels in the fleet. But these two veterans are adjudged to be unfit 
to fight in line of battle until they have been supplied with new 
engines, boilers, and armament. 

During the inspection the vessels which attracted the keenest 
attention from naval critics were the armoured cruisers, both 
because they are the most recently constructed, and because they 
are intended to protect our merchant vessels from the attacks of 
privateers. The Warspite carries four 22-ton breechloaders, and 
has a speed of sixteen knots. ‘hen there are the belted cruisers, 
the Aurora, Australia, Galatea, Immortalité, Narcissus, and 
Undaunted. They have a speed of eighteen knots, and are equal to 
anything of the same type afloat, Two older armoured vessels, the 
Northampton and the Shannon, complete the list of what are termed 
first-class cruisers. Of the second-class, there are fourteen vessels, 
of six different types, one only of which, the J/edea, is absolutely 
new. Then come the torpedo cruisers, low-lying, rigged like 


yachts, with raking masts and funnels, delicately-poinied bows, and 
such as the Spider, 


beautiful lines ; and the torpedo-boat catchers, 
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i : nd 
tipped the waves with foam, and sent the innumerable Yer tors 
sailing-boats flying along. Portsmouth was crow < aa 
and beds were at a premium. About four ig i ae 
Squadron hove in sight, and shortly betore ae eo oe 
"Hohensollern, on board of which was the Emperor W1! , 


MANNING THE TURRET AND FORECASTLE of 


ina German Admiral’s unifurm, was met by the Osdorne, conveying 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, their two unmarried daughters, 
and the Duke of Cambridge. Prince George of Wales was in com- 
mand of No. 79 Torpedo Boat. From their high freeboard and 
fuller rigging, the German vessels presented a more imposing 
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weather, the troopships would have to remain at sea 
emergency 600 beds and 1,000 blankets were prepare ' 
Euphrates, but this calamity did not occur, 
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evening three jeune phone , the 
German Navy were entertained = oth ae 
of the British Navy in the Vina, 
Hall, Landport. Admiral Commterel 
presided, and the entertainment ae 
off merrily, for if few of the Britiche 
could speak German, most uf the 
Germans were well skilled in Engliste 
Sunday was another lovely aye the 
yachts, which had sought ‘shelier Rs 


any serious inconvenience to their distinguished 


} velter dur. 
ing the gale, came out of their hiding 
places, and the ferry-boats and excur. 
sion steamers were crowded with sight 

sight 


seers. The motto of the latter w; 
“Round the Fleet, arisen per i 
reaped a rich harvest. 
The eventful Monday began with rain 
but it cleared off after seven o'clock, anda 
fairday followed, with occasional seins ot 
sunlight. A strong breeze blew, ' 
white horses on the sea, and ca 
yachts to scud about double-reefed. 
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two days 
Royal personages on 
to the Victoriz and A-bert, on 


previously by Her Majesty, embarked with the other 
koard the Allerta, and then was transferred 
which were the Lords of the 


THE COMMANDING OFFICERS OF THE FLEET GOING TO VISIT THE EMPEROR ON BOAR 


Rattlesnake, San “fly and Grasshopper. These last have a very 
vicious appearance. Four other cruisers form the training squadron 
for young seamen, and retain the trim spars and neat rigging of 
the old sailing ships. Lastly, there are the six coast defence iron- 
clads, a few gun-boats and gun-vessels, and thirty-eight torpedo- 
boats, three of which—namely, Nos. 79, 80, and 81—are larger and 
more heavily armed than their thirty-five companions. 

Nor should we omit from this hasty survey the magnificent 
White Star liner Zeusonic, which, in virtue of her armament of 
four light guns, and of her construction in accordance with 
Admiralty requirements, flies the blue ensign of the Naval Reserve. 
This vessel has been built_ by Messrs. Harland and Wolff for 
Messrs. Ismay, Imrie, and Co. She is 582 feet long—the longest 
ship afloat—37 ft. 6 in. broad, 39 ft. 4in. deep, and has a gross 
tonnage of 9,685 tons. She has a cutter stem, and relying wholly 
on her two sets of engines, the masts are little more than three bare 
poles without yards, She has a promenade deck 245 ft. long, and 
will accommodate 300 first-class, 130 second, and 750 steerage pas- 
sengers. Several special safety appliances may be mentioned, She 
js fitted with twin-screws, and the machinery for working each of 
these is completely isolated from its neighbour by a continuous 
bulk-head. The doors between the engine-rooms and stokeholes 
are all duplicated, and close by their own weight, though, by means 
of an ingenious arrangement of a cylinder filled with glycerine, 
without violence. If water should flow into the ship, a simple adap- 
tation of the domestic ball-cock causes these doors to close auto- 
matically. Eventually the Zesfonre will carry twelve s-inch guns, 
having a range, at extreme elevation, of over five miles. 

Those who visited Spithead on Friday, August 2nd, were in 
every Way favoured, for they had splendid weather, and saw one of 
the finest features of the whole display—namely, the approach of 
the German Squadron, and its passage down the long lines of the 
British men-of-war. It was, indeed, an ideal day, full of life, colour, 
and motion, a bright blue sky overhead, and a fresh breeze, which 


appearance than our own vessels of similar class. Subsequent 
acquaintance with their officers and crews elicited the warmest com- 
mendation of their smart and sailorlike aspect. Reverting to the 
vessels, the Sachsen and Baden each have four funnels, and carry six 
18-ton guns; the Oldenburg has eight 18-ton guns . the Trene is 
an unarmed corvette, commanded by Prince Henry of Prussia 
and steaming eighteen knots. These were followed by the Kaiser, 
the Preussen, the Denischiand, and the Friedrich der Grosse accom- 
panied by the despatch-boat Ziefen ; the whole line being ‘prought 
up by the three-funnelled despatch-boat, Greif. When the Imperial 
party disembarked at Osborne, the Queen, surrounded by her chief 
officers of State, received the Emperor on the terrace steps leading to 
the Royal entrance, and in the evening gave a banquet at Osborne 
House in his honour. Cowes Bay and Osborne Bay were at night 
aes yes A the Sapa of lights hoisted on board the 
vachts anchored there; and the gard : i 

bes it Ltd easily gardens at the Queen’s residence 

Friday’s lovely weather was followed after sunset by the uprisin 

of masses of threatening clouds, while the barometer fell ra idly, 
Saturday opened with driving rain and mist while a strong Cay 
wind arose, which increased at times to the force of a gale othe 
weather ‘was about as thick as it could be without a for and the 
ships of the squadron were for the most part totally invisible. After a 
good deal of telegraphing to and fro, it was decided to post] one the 
inspection till Monday. It was rather a comic incident That the 
journalists on board the Seahorse, the vessel placed by the 
Admiralty at the disposal of the Press, were about the last pereas 
to learn this interesting bit of news. Although there was a heavy 


sea on at the back of the Isle of Wight, the Solent is so nearly ~ 


land-locked that there was nothing which sailors would call rough 
water between the island and the mainland, and the three might 

troopers, the Euphraces, the Serapis, and the Zamar, on oar a 
which were the Lords, the Commons, and Diplomatic representa- 
tives of nearly every nation, cruised steadily up and down without 


Admiralty. These vessels were followed by 
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EIGHTING IN EGYPT—THE BATTLE OF 
ARGHIN 


first battles of any importance during the recent 
Soudan, which has been so happily brought to an 
3 a sharp action at North Arghin (about seven 
{ Wady Halfa) on July znd. The Dervishes, number- 
had made a determined attempt to effect a lodg- 
bank, but were completely beaten off by Colonel 
em «with the gth, roth, and 13th Soudanese Battalions, a 
cy ol it cavalry, the Camel Corps, and the mule battery. Our 
equadton +; from a sketch by Major D. A. Donne, commanding 
rT sidanese battalion, and represents these gallant troops 
si Dervishes from the position which they had occupied in 
ve, and capturing one of their guns. In this engagement 
‘n lost thirty-two men killed and wounded. The battalion 
flax in action, and round this the men finally rallied 
‘with the bayonet as depicted in our illustration. About 
ere killed, the ground being thickly strewn with 
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COALING SHIP 


and men of our modern Navy enjoy many comforts 
hich were unknown to their predecessors in the days 
ollingwood, but they have hardships of their own 
from whi h those heroes were free. When ships were propelled by 
eile only they could be kept clean. This is a less easy task now 
sy teteam rather than wind is the motive force chiefly relied on. 
vannot be got up without fuel, and the taking of coal on 
an awlul infliction. Fancy, gentle reader, that for two 
our hou-e and your most cherished treasures have been 
to an atmosphere of grimy, penetrating dust. These 
mniserics are comically set forth in our sketches (by Mr. C. W. Cole, 
Feet Paymaster, HLM. Rodney). We may venture to add that 
the officer who has fallen asleep is supposed to have slept so 
coundly that the coal-dust has settled all over him. 


“THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS ” 
A yew serial story, by William Black, illustrated by William 
Sinall, is continued on page 105. 
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THROUGH LONDON BY OMNIBUS, VI. 
See page 168 


A MILITARY STEEPLECHASE 


Turse sketches are self-explanatory. The attitude assumed in 
weighing betrays the difference between the novice and the expe- 
riene d steeplechaser ; then we have a specimen of the formidable 
obstacles which have to be “negotiated” in this pastime; the 
wecident which too often follows ; and, finally, the fair sex 
administering consolation to cne or two of the riders whose per- 
formances have fallen short of their expectations. 


“UNFIT FOR SERVICE,” 
“BALL-ROOM DIFFERENCES,” 
“DEFIANCE,” 

AND 


“THE ADVENTURES OF JIM,” 
See page 184. 


Tur Gkrat FLEET AT SPITHEAD began to move atout six 
on ‘Tueslay morning. The lesser squadrons “C” and “D” 
steamed westward, followed by a number of torpedo-boats. Just 
after ten the huge battle-ships of the “B” squadron, Admiral 
Buir.’s, were moving eastward, and a noon Squadron “A,” under 
Admiral Tryon, followed suit. Half an hour earlier, the Emperor 
William had embarked in the Victoria and Allert, and as the Royal 
yacht steamed along His Majesty had the satisfaction of inspecting 
thes: two powerful squadrons not, as before, at anchor, but in 
tw ton, the men manning the rigging, and cheering lustily as they 
passed, while the saluting guns fired once again an Imperial salute. 


_Pottrical.—Mr, Gladstone was not allowed, or did not allow 
himsel!, a respite from speech-making, on Monday. To the usual 
crowd of excursionists at Hawarden on Bank Holiday were 
alded a contingent of Irish female Home Rulers from Liver- 
wol and of Radicals from Leicestershire, with them the Glad- 
Stonkin candidate for its Loughborough Division, who came 
" recive “a patriarchal benediction from his political chief. 
Mr. Glidstme made the excursionists a speech, in which, while 
glk of the successes of the Opposition at bye-elections, 
he admitied regretfully that “the people of England do not 
always Move as quickly as the friends of some great 
ee might desire.’—Members of the Unionist Associations, 
nae aud Conservative, of St. Pancras, numbering nearly 2,000, 
shite wing, "on Bank Holiday, at Lord Salisbury’s Hertford- 
ae sah when that interesting old mansion, Hatfield House, was 
“ Pairk for their inspection. They were addressed by Sir 
wale a akon other M.P.'s, and a resolution approving of the 
the a We ‘overnment was adopted.—Mr. Chaplin will, it is antici- 
ae ee ee I resident of the new Board of Agriculture, in which 
Wikia W ' l be a vacancy in the representation of the Sleaford 
Miche tee The Gladstonians intend t> start as a 
tee ee: ui ds. Otter, who An 1885 defeated Mr. James Lowther 
Chaplin f ces 1,211 in the Lindsey Division. In the same year Mr. 
vA tities oe ge the Sleaford Division the Gladstonian candidate 
Lnopposed yvul 1,301, and at the last General Election was returned 
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KVATIVE AND UNIONISt DEMONSTRATION was held 
* (the Bank Holiday) in Lowther Park, Cumberland, 
~pices of the Northern Union of Conservative Associa- 
“cal trains took about 6,000 or 7,000 people to Lowther, 
-oyed a pleasant day in the grounds of the Castle and in 
Oe fs sculpture galleries, which were thrown open. A 

ee, ae afterwards held in the park, at which Lord 

presided. Lord Lonsdale welcomed his visitors, and 


te cause of the Union was steadily and surely gaining 
€country. Ele contrasted Ireland under Mr. Gladstone 
1 Ireland under Mr, Balfour now, and showed that there 
yo decrease of agrarian crime, boycotting, and 
Se hy, he asked, were evictions rendered necessary in 
*, -Not in consequence of the conduct of the landlords, 
ne be denied that under recent legislation the 
the harshnes and were protected by every legislative device from 

Ss, tyranny, and oppression of landlords. The reason 
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why evictions were necessary was that, in spite of the advantage 

enjoyed by the Irish tenants, they were tyrannised over b = 
authors of the Plan of Campaign.” Mr. Chaplin then retehced t 

the Royal Grants Bill, and criticised Lord Randolph Churchill's 
recent speeches. - The meeting was also addressed by Mr W. 
Caven lish-Bentinck, M.P., Mr. W. Lowther, M.P Mr. T: W. 
Lowther, M.P., Lord Muncaster, M.P., and Mr. 8. 'P. Forster ‘wh } 
bac ee as the Conservative candidate for Carlisle hen 

Tue Lonpon County Councie at its 1 ~ ; 
adjourning to the first Tuesday in October gee ey hes 
mendation from its Committee on the Housing of the Working 
Classes, which involved the important question whether, in a 
particular case at the East End, the Council should undertake on 
its own account the erection of artisans’ dwellings. Ultimately the 
matter was left to be reported on by the Improvements Goonies 
A form of theatre license, with rules endorsed on it, to be observed 
by managers, was adopted, and it was agreed that every programme 
distributed in a theatre should contain a plan of the auditorium 
showing the exits ordinary and special. 

THE ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE is holding its Annual Con- 
gress at Norwich, under the presidency of the Duke of Norfolk.— 
The British Archeological Association have been holding their 
Annual Congress at Lincoln, and in the course of their usual 
antiquarian peregrinations visited Gainsborough, where the vicar is 
tepresented as reading to them from a bundle of unpublished 
Cromwell letters, “one from Cromwell’s only sister, Mrs. Whitstone 
containing a sadly expressed reflection upon her brother Oliver for 
the ‘killing of the King.’” The letter is described as having 
‘excited very great interest.” According to Carlyle, however, not 
only had Cromwell several sisters, some of whom survived him, but 
Mrs. Whitstone, marrying a second time, became the wife of Colonel 
Jones, member for Merionethshire, who was himself a regicide. If 
there is no mistake about the mutter, this lady’s royalist sympathies 
must have been doubly outraged, since her husband, as well as her 
brother, was a party to “the killing of the King.” 


MISCELLANEOUS.——The Tospital Saturday Fund was first 
formed in 1874, when it produced only 258/ This year its net 
total product is 5,080/., 130/, more than was realised last year, and 
the largest result ever obtained.—The Chairman of the South 
London Polytechnic Institutes has received from Mr. Frank Morri- 
son, of Kensington, the promise of the munificent donation of 
10,000/, towards the Battersea Institute-—An appeal to the benevo- 
lent is made on behalf of the department of the Working Women's 
House, Westminster, in which young girls taken from poor homes 
are taught housework, cookery, and washing, so as to be fitted for 
domestic service. Donations are to be addressed to the lady in 
charge, 53, Horseferry Road, or to Miss R. Talbot, Hon. Sec., 42, 
Grosvenor Road, $.W.—The University of Edinburgh has conferred 
the honorary degree of D.D. on the distinguished Orientalist and 
Assyriologist Professor Sayce.—Three Englishmen, belonging to 
various parts of the country, each of them bitten by a mad dog, 
have been sent, at the expense of the Lord Mayor’s Fund, to M. 
Pasteur’s Paris institution for the cure of hydrophobia. 


Our Osrruary includes the death, in his seventy-sixth year, of 
Mr. Robert Wigram Crawford, for many years one of four Liberal 
members for the City, since his withdrawal from the House of 
Commons a Liberal Unionist, head of the firm of Crawford, Colvin, 
and Co., East India merchants, Governor of the Bank of England 
in 1870, and since 1850 one of its directors; in his seventy-second 
year, of Sir William Ewart, Conservative M.P. for Belfast from 1878 
to 1885, since then M.P. for the northern division of that borough, 
in which he was a linen manufacturer and merchant, President of 
the Irish Linen Trade and Flax Supply Associations; in his 
seventy-ninth year, of Admiral the Hon. Thomas Baillie, who com- 
manded the Squadron sent to the White Sea during the war with 
Russia, when he successfully blockaded the Russian Fleet ; in his 
sixty-fourth year, of Mr. Thomas B. Gillies, Judge of the Superior 
Court of New Zealand; of the Rev. William C. Salter, formerly 
Principal of St. Alban Hall, Oxford ; in his eighty-sixth year, of the 
Rev. Miles J. Berkeley, a zealous horticulturist, and author of 
several botanical works, among them a “Handbook of British 
Mosses ;” in his eighty-second year, of the Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar, 
of Edinburgh, in 1887 Moderator of the Free Church General 
Assembly, whose hymns are used in most of the Evangelical 
Churches, and who was well known as author and editor in theolo- 
gical and general literature; in his eightieth year, of Mr. John 
Macdonald, First General Treasurer of the Free Church of Scot- 
land; in his forty-fourth year, of John C.J. Clark Bey, Super- 
intendent at Alexandria of the Egyptian Government Telegraphs, 
who volunteered his services, which proved of much value, to the 
British during Arabi’s rebellion ; inor about his sixty-sixth year, of 
Mr. Thomas D. Hornby, for thirteen years Chairman of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, and well known at coursing meetings, 
being the owner of the famous dog Herschell; and of Mr. C. 5. 
Bate, the well-known naturalist, among whose contributions to the 
literature of Natural History was a report on the Crustacea Macrura 
dredged by the Challenger. 
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Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY will attend the Cardiff 
Church Congress. His quadrennial visitation of his diocese occurs 
this year, and during the last week of October. 

THE BisHop OF LIVERPOOL, recently opening a Mission-room 
in that city, said that one great defect of the Church of England 
—and there was no use in concealing it—was want of elasticity. 
We wanted something more in these days than the Prayer Book and 
ordained clergy. People who did not go regularly to church did 
not understand the Prayer Book, but all could appreciate a simple 
hearty service. Indeed, he regarded such services as the first step 
towards bringing our neglected population to value the Church of 
England and become attached to her. 

THE BIsHopric OF SYDNEY, the Record is “enabled to 
announce,” has been definitely offered to the Rev. H. E. G. Moule, 
of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, and as definitely declined. 

CANON LIDDON preached to a crowded congregation at St. 
Paul's, on Sunday, the first of a series of sermons on the Magnificat. 
It was not, he said, atsolutely original, being largely modelled on 
Hannah's song after the birth of Samuel. Having pointed out in 
detail the similarity between the two hymns, Dr. Liddon referred to 
Strauss’s criticism that if the Virgin's hymn was inspired from on 
high there would have been more originality in it, and remarked 
that the Holy Ghost was not bound to adopt the exact degree of 
originality which might approve itself to a modern literary man of a 
sceptical turn of mind. : 

Some DETAILS respecting the contemplated pilgrimage of 
English Roman Catholics to Jerusalem, previously referred to in 
this column, are given by the Zad/et. To promote and carry out 
the scheme a Committee has been appointed consisting of the Duke 
of Norfolk, Lord Clifford, Lord Herries, Mr. Arthur Moore, and Mr. 


W. S. Lilly. The expenses of poor pilgrims are to be defrayed 


- Trocadéro, where the minor competitions take place. 
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wholly or in part. The pilgrims will not set out before the spring, 
that season being most favourable in Palestine to the health of 
visitors, Cardinal Manning has expressed his warm approval of 
the pilgrimage, and the Pope has sent it his apostolic blessing. 

MISCELLANEOUS,.—Bishop Jones, the Metropolitan of South 
Africa, has returned home after fifteen months’ absence, having 
collected more than 11,000/, for the requirements of the Church in 
that region.—The members of the English Church Union have 
subscribed 1,000/. to the Bishop of Lincoln's defence fund, and 
their President, Lord Halifax, appeals to them for an additional 
5002 to be presented to the Bishop at Christmas.—A proposal, 
which in the course of a few months will probably be carried out, 
has been made by an influential member of the Society of Friends 
to celebrate the centenary of the death of George Fox, the founder 
of Quakerism, who died on the 13th January, 1690.—The death, in 
his ninety-first year, is announced of the Rev. George Tindal, of 
Driffield, the oldest Primitive Methodist minister in the connexion. 
—At the half-yearly general meeting cf the London and Brighton 
Railway Company a resolution against affording facilities for 
Sunday travelling through excursion trains and cheap fares was 
rejected by an overwhelming majority. 
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THE TuRF.—Goodwood enjoyed good weather throughout, 
and the sport of the last two days compared very fairly with that of 
the first two. Thursday was the Cup Day, but there were only two 
runners for the principal event, and Mr. Warren de la Rue’s 
Trayles made a sorry example of the Duke of Beaufort’s Latania. 
His Grace has accepted Mr. De la Rue’s challenge for the Whip, 
by-the-by, and has named Benburb as his champion. Semolina 
secured the Prince of Wales’s Stakes for the Duke of Portland, who 
during the last two seasons has won more than 80,000/,, for nearly 
half of which Donovan is answerable. Riviera followed up her pre- 
vious success by taking the Rous Memorial Stakes for Mr. Milner, 
and Gallifet secured a popular victory for the Prince of Wales in a 
Selling Plate. Baron de Rothschild’s smart two-year-old Le Nord 
won the Molecomb Stakes next day, and Dog Rose repeated his 
Stewards’ Cup victory in the Chichester Stakes, while Surefoot 
secured the Findon Stakes. Of the six runners for the Goodwood 
Stakes Millstream was most in demand, but could only get third, 
and the race fell to Ingram, with Tissaphernes second. Ingram is 
the property of Mr. Alec Taylor, and is the seventh winner of this 
race that he has trained. 

There was racing at Croydon and Four Oaks Park on Bank 
Holiday, but at neither did anything of importance occur, and the 
same remark applies to the two days’ sport at Ripon St. Wilfrid. 
On Tuesday ‘‘the Sussex fortnight” was continued at Brighton. 
The principal event, the Brighton Stakes, fell to Lord Chol- 
mondeley’s Polydor, with True Blue II. second; while the Shore- 
ham Two-Year-Old Stakes were taken by Lowland, and the Corpo- 
ration Stakes by Biondina. Mellifont, ridden by his owner, Mr. 
Abington, easily secured the Patcham Plate. Next day in the 
Pavilion Stakes Mellifont scored again, and the same owner's 
Maynooth won the Ovingdean Plate. That unlucky old beast, The 
Baron, seemed to have regained some of his ancient form, for in 
the Brighton Cup he won pretty easily from Vasistas, the winner of 
the Grand Prix. 

CRICKET. Canterbury Week opened on Monday, in weather 
more suggestive of April than August. However, Kent managed to 
make 256 in their only innings, and, by means of some good bowling 
by Wright, to get rid of Middlesex for go and 111. The chief interest 
of the week, however, centred in the return match between Notts 
and Surrey at the Oval. Surrey made the respectable total of 172 
in their first innings ; and then, by some bad mistakes in the field, 
allowed their opponents to get within thirteen of them. In their 
second innings Surrey made 205 for eight wickets (Lockwood 83), 
and then declared their innings closed, but the Notts men could do 
nothing with Lohmann'’s bowling, and were all out for 84, thus 
experiencing their first defeat of the season. Fach of the 
antagonists had on a match last week. Surrey beat Kent at Black- 
heath by seven wickets; while Notts, in the usual way, beat 
Gloucestershire by an innings. The Western County, however, 
revenged itself in Sussex this week, Dr. W. G. Grace (who was to 
be “banqueted” at Canterbury on Thursday) being in excep- 
tionally good form both with bat and ball.—Yorkshire suffered yet 
another defeat last week at the hands of Lancashire, for which Mr. 
Hornby made 78.—The Philadelphians have been doing rather 
better lately. Chiefly owing to two fine not-out innings of 35 and 
106 respectively made by Mr. G.S. Patterson, they managed to beat 
the Gentlemen of Hants by two runs; and they afterwards played 
draws with the United Services, who scored 428 (Lieutenant H.E. A. 
Hamilton 203), and the Gentlemen of Sussex.—Marlborough beat 
Rugby at Lord’s last week. 

MISCELLANEOUS.——Mr. T. D. Hornby, the well-known patron 
of coursing, and the owner of the celebrated Herschell, who has 
performed so prominently in the last three Waterloo Cups, died 
last week, aged sixty-seven.—Doggett’s Coat and Badge was 
rowed last week, and won by G. M. Green, of Barnes, who showed 
much better form than any of his antagonists.—In the final match 
for the Lawn Tennis Association Challenge Cup, pliyed on 
Saturday at the Queen’s Club, the All England Club just managed 
to wrest the victory from the Whitehouse Club (Edinburgh). 
Messrs. W. Renshaw and H. F. Lawford were included in the All 
England team.—The Ten Miles Professional Bicycling Champion- 
ship was won on Saturday by Ralph Temple.—A game of baseball 
has lately been played at Richmond.—Sullivan and Kilrain have 
both been arrested to answer for their part in the recent fight. 


—_——_—_. 


PaRIs EXHIBITION ITEMs.——Now that the Exhibition has 
entered its fourth month of existence it attracts more visitors than ever. 
The admissions for the last fortnight of July exceeded 2,000,000, and 
brought up the total since the opening to 10,022,620. This exceeds the 
total of 1878 during the same period by nearly 5,000,000. It must 
be remembered, however, that at special /é/es several tickets are used 
by one person, and so the number of admissions considerably exceed 
the actual visitors. The Eiffel Tower receipts, from May 15th to 
July 30th, amount to 96,8672, and the crowds continue so great 
that the lifts are being enlarged to accommodate more passengers, 
and so obviate the long waits. The Shah was greatly interested in 
the Tower, and bought innumerable reproductions of all sorts and 
sizes. He was afraid to ascend, however, and only after much per- 
suasion was induced to climb up to the first platform, steadily 
refusing to use the lift. Thence he sent some of his suite to the 
top, but would go no further himself. The Figaro printed a special 
Franco-Persian edition on the Tower to commemorate His Majesty’s 
visit. A grand French military musical festival took place on 
Sunday, but was held in the Palais de I'Industrie instead of the 
Some of the 
tropical aborigines are tired of the Exhibition and want to go home, 
The Tunisian Arab riders, who execute] intricate manocuvres 0B 
horseback, have already gone back. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
COUNTRY AND TOWN 


church ee morning, when all the good people had gone to 
een ee no sign of life on these far-stretching W instead 
andeuhde iy yellow roads intersecting the undulations of black- 
that] On ate were undisturbed by even a solitary tramp ; so 
flivece Moore and his friend Mangan, as they idly walked 
xSscmel to be the sole possessors of the spacious landscape. 
‘ utttul morning, warm and clear and sunny ; a southerly 
the eens the adjacent elms into a noise as of the sea, caused 
milky fitiices to Wave their great branches bearing thousands of 
Leyeer ey a Pe sent waves of shadows across the silken 
IGht, jre i st veld of rye. There was a windmill on a distant 
and near at a arms motionless. A strip of Scotch firs stood black 
sive lines of cat ae of the horizon; but elsewhere the succes- 
‘ler and dere and hill faded away into the south, becoming of a 
ar Was sweety . until they disappeared ina silvery mist. The 
@ perfect thay a a resinous scent of the furze. In short, it was 
Urey common arly June, on a wide, untenanted, high-lying 
And Van: 
inveighing ace Mangan, in his aimless, desultory fashion, was 
great Bulge nst the vanity of the life led by certain classes in the 
friend . and Peet) which he had just haled his rather unwilling 
vane Gescribing their mad and frantic efforts to wrest them- 
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They were now arrived at the doctor's house. 


By WILLIAM ‘BLACK, 


selyes free of the demon ennui; atid their ceaseless, eager clamour 
for hurry and excitement, lest, in some unguarded moment of silence, 
their souls should speak. 

“Tt is quite a fallacy,” he was saying, as he walked carelessly 
onwards, his head thrown forward a little, his hands clasped behind 
his back, his stick trailing after him, “it is altogether a fallacy to 
talk of the ‘complaining millions of men’ who ‘darken in labour 
and pain.’ It is the hard-working millions of mankind who are the 
happiest ; their constant labour brings content ; the riddle of the 
painful earth doesn’t vex them—they have no leisure ; they don’t 
fear the hour of sleep—they welcome it. It is the rich, who find 
time drag remorselessly on their hands, who have desperately to 
invent occupations and a whirl of amusements, who keep pursuing 
shadows they can never lay hold of, who are really in a piteous 
case; and I suppose you take credit to yourself Linn, my boy, that 
you are one of the distractions that help them to lighten the 
unbearable weariness of their life. Well,” he continued, in his 
rambling way, “it isn’t quite what I had looked forward to; I had 
looked forward to something different for you. I can remember, 
when we used to have our long Sunday walks in those days, what 
splendid ambitions you had for yourself, and how you were all 
burning to begin—the organist of Winstead Church was to produce 
his Hallelujah Chorus, and the nations were to listen ; and the 
other night, when I was in your room at the theatre, when I saw 
you smearing your face and decking yourself out for exhibition 
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before a lot of fashionable idlers, I could not help saying to myself, 
‘And this is what Linn Moore has come to!'” 

“ Yes, that is what Linn Moore has come to,” the other said, with 
entite good nature, ‘ And what has Maurice Mangan come to? I 
can remember when Maurice Mangan was to be a great poet, a great 
metaphysician, a great—I don’t know what. Winstead was far too 
small a place for him ; he was to go up and conquer London, and do 
great and wonderful things. And what is he now ?—a reporter of 
the gabble of the House of Commons.” 

“T suppose I am a failure,” said this tall, thin, contemplative- 
looking man who spoke quite dispassionately of himself just as he 
spoke with a transparent honesty and simplicity of his friend. ‘ But 
at least [ have kept myself to myself. I haven’t sold myself over to 
the Moloch of fashio ey 

“Qh, your dislike of fashionable people is a mere bundle of pre- 
judice!” Lionel cried. “The truth is, Maurice, you don't know 
those fashionable people you seem to despise so heartily. If you 
did, you would discover that they had the ordinary human qualities 
of other people—only that they are better-educated and more 
courteous and pleasant in manner. Then their benevolence—if you 
knew how much they give away in charity—.” 

“ Benevolence!’ Mangan broke in, impatiently. ‘ What is 
benevolence! It is generally nothing more or less than an expres- 
sion of your own satisfaction with yourself. You are stuffed with 
food and wine ; your purse is gorged ; here’s a handful of sovereigns 
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for you, you_poor devil crouching at the corner! What merit 
isin that? Do you call that a virtue? But where charity really 
becomes a heroism, Linn, is when a poor, suffering, neuralgic 
woman, without any impulse from abundance of health or abundance 
of comfort, sets laboriously to work to do what she can for her 
fellow-creatures. Then that is something to regard-—that is, some- 
thing to admire-——.” 

Lionel burst out laughing. ; 

“A very pretty description of Francie Wright!” he cried. 
“ Fyancie a poor, suffering, wretched woman—because she happened 
to have a touch of neuralgia the last Sunday you were down here ! 
There's very little of the poor and suffering about Francie ; she’s as 
contented and merry a lass as you'd find anywhere.” he ae 

Mangan was silent for a second or two ; and then he said, with a 
little hesitation— 

“ Didn’t you tell me Miss Wright had not been up yet to see 7he 
Squire's Daughter ?” 

“No, she has not,” Lionel answered lightly. “I don’t know 
whether you have been influencing her, Maurice, or whether you 
have picked up some of her highly superior prejudices ; anyhow, I 
rather fancy she doesn’t quite approve of the theatre—I mean, 
don’t think she approves of the New Theatre, for she’d go to any 
other one fast enough, I suppose, if you could only get her away 
from her sick children. But not the New Theatre, apparently. 
Perhaps she doesn’t care to see me making myself a motley to the 
view.” 

“She has a great regard for you, Linn, I wouldn’t call her 
opinions prejudices,” Mangan said—but with the curious diffidence 
he displayed whenever he spoke of Lionel’s cousin. 

“Qh, Francie should have lived in the fifteenth century—she 
would have been a follower of Savonarola,” Lionel said, with a 
laugh. ‘“She’s far too exalted for these present days.” 

“Well, Linn,” said his friend, “I’m glad you know at least one 
person who has some notion of duty and self-sacrifice, who has 
some fineness of perception, and some standard of conduct and aim 
to go by. Why, those people you associate so much with now seem 
to have but one pursuit—the pursuit of pleasure, the gratification 
of every selfish whim ; they seem to have no consciousness of the 
mystery surrounding life—of the fact that they themselves are 
inexplicable phantoms whose very existence might make them 
pause and wonder and ask: no, it is the amassing of wealth, and 
the expending of it, that is all sufficient. I used to wonder why 
God should have chosen the Jews, of all the nations of the earth, 
for the revelation that there was something nobler than the acquisi- 
tion of riches; but I suppose it was because no race ever needed it 
so much. And what new revelation—what new message is coming 
to the multitudes here in England who are living in a paradise of 
sensual gratification, blinded, besotted, their world a sort of 
gorgeous pig-stye—” 

«Oh, that’s all right,” Lionel said, cheerfully. “ Octavius Quirk 
has settled all that. The cure for everything is to be a blowing of 
the whole social fabric to bits. Then we're going to begin again 
all over; and the New Jerusalem will be reached when each man 
has to dig for his own potatoes.” 

“ Quirk!” said Maurice Mangan, contemptuously: and then he 
took out his watch: “ We'd better be getting back, Linn. We'll just 
be in time to meet your people coming out of church.” 

So they turned ‘and walked leisurely across the gorse-covered 
downs until they reached the broad and dusty highway leading 
towards Winstead village. And then again they struck into a by- 
lane with tall hedges, the banks underneath which were bright with 
stitchwort and speedwell and white dead-nettle. Now and again, 
through a gap or a gate, they caught a glimpse of the lush meadows 
golden with buttercups: in one of them there was a small black 
pony standing in the shadow of a wide-spreading elm. They 
passed some cottages with pretty gardens in front: they stopped 
for a second to look at the old-fashioned columbine and monkshood, 
the none-so-pretty, the yellow and crimson wall-flower, the pony 
roses. Then always around them was this gracious silence, which 
seemed so strange after the roar of London ; and if the day pro- 
mised to become still hotter, at least they had this welcome breeze, 
that rustled the quick-glancing poplars, and stirred the white-laden 
hawthorns, and kept the long branches of the wych-elms and 
chestnuts swaying hither and thither. They were not talking much 
now: one of them was thinking of a pair of grey eyes. 

At last they came to a turnstile, and, passing through that, found 
themselves in one of those wide meadows: at the farther side of it 
the red-tiled roof, the grey belfry, and slated spire of Winstead 
Church just showed above the masses of green foliage. They 
crossed the meadow, and entered the churchyard. A perfect silence 
reigned over the place ; they could not hear what was going on 
witain the small building ; out here there was no sound save the 
chirping of the birds and the continuous murmur of the trees, They 
walked about looking thoughtfully at the gravestones—many of 
them bearing names familiar enough to them in bygone years, And 
perhaps one or other of them may have been fancying that when 
the great, busy world had done with him—and used him up and 
thrown him aside—here at least there would be peace preserved for him 
—an ample sufficiency of rest under this greensward, with perhaps a 
few flowers put there by some kindly hand. The dead did not seem 
to need much pity on this tranquil day. 

Then into this universal silence came suddenly a low booming 
sound that caused Lionel Moore's heart to stand still: it was the 
church organ—that awakened a multitude of associations and recol- 
lections, that seemed to summon up the vanished years, and the 
dreams of his youth, when it was he himself who used to sit at the 
instrument and call forth those massive chords and solemn tones. 
Something of his boyhood came back to him ; he seemed again to 
be looking forward to an unknown future ; wondering and eager, he 
painted visions; and always in them, to share his greatness and his 
fame, there was some radiant creature, smiling-eyed, who would be 
at his side in sorrow and in joy, through the pain of striving and in 
the rapture of triumph. And now—now that the years had developed 
themselyzs—what had become of these wistful hopes and forecasts ? 
Boyish nonsense, he would have said (except just at such a moment 
as this, when the sudden sound of the organ seemed to call back so 
much). He had encountered the realities of life since then ; he had 
chosen his profession; he had studied hard ; he had achieved a 
measure of fame. And the beautiful and wonderful being who 
was to share his triumphs with him? Well, he had never actually 
beheld her. A glimmer here and there, in a face or a form, had 
taken his fancy captive more than once; but he remained heart- 
whole; he was too much occupied, he laughingly assured Maurice 
Mangan again and again, to have the chance of falling in love. 

“ Getting married?” he would say. “ My dear fellow, I haven't 
time; I'm far too busy to think of getting married.” 

So the radiant bride had never been found, even as the new 
Hallelujah Chorus that was to thrill the hearts of millions had never 
heen written; and Linn Moore had to be content with the very 
pronounced success he had attained in playing in comic opera, and 
with a popularity in the fashionable world of London, especially 
among the women-folk therein, that would have turned many a 
young fellow’s head. 

When they thought the service was about over they went round to 
the porch, and awaited the coming out of the congregation. And 
among the first to make their appearance—issuing from the dusky 
little building into this bewilderment of white light and green 
leaves—were old Dr. Moore and his wife, and Miss Frances Wright, 
who passed for Lionel’s cousin, though the relationship was some- 
what more remote than that. Maurice Mangan received a very 
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hearty welcome from these good people; and — as ol gar 
for home, Lionel walked on with his father an oe ake aa 
Lionel’s friend naturally followed with the young lacy. 


isti i is slim-figured young 
not a distinctly beautiful person, perhaps: oe nee e) anne 


ith the somewhat ale face, 
eae | Hight brown hair; but at least she had extremely prov'y, grey 
eyes, that had a touch of shrewdness and eae Ae ae a 
as plenty of gentleness ea ania and she 
ive voice, which goes for much. ; : 

tees kind of vo Mr. Mangan,” said she, in Rit ee ant 
winning voice, “to bring Linn down. You ee € ge ss 
down by himself: and who can wonder at it! it phe . 
monotonous for him here, after the gay life he leads in is On 

“Dull and monotonous!” he exclaimed. “ Why, i a * 
preaching to him all the morning that he should be 2 igt site 
come down into the quietude of the country, as 4 oe eo 
bath after the insensate racket of that London whirl. But no 


is,” i Iked along 
ever knows how well off he is,” he continued as they wa 
between the fragrant hawthorn hedges, “it's the legit a 


know. Good gracious, what wouldn't I give to bei 
lace ” 

Pe Do you mean in London, Me Mega she asked, and for an 

instant the pretty grey eyes looked up. 

a Gerfatnly at re ie red, with unnecessary metal “Tt ge 
here. If I could run down of a Sunday toa beautiful, quie hee 
fashioned place like this, and find myself in my own oy nigtes 
my own people, I wonder how many Sundays would fm ta‘live 
London! You can’t imagine, you have no idea, ba — cate 
quite alone in London, with no one to turn to but clu AE at 
tances ; and I think Sunday is the worst day of all, especially th 
js fine weather, and all the people have gone to the country or the 
seaside to spend the day with their friends.” “y 

“ But, Mr. Mangan,” said Miss Francie Wright, gently, ae 
sure, whenever you have a Sunday free like that, we should be Pe y 
too glad if you would consider us your friends—unless sia an 
the place too dreadfully tedious, as I'm afraid my cousin fin oes 1d 

“Tt is very kind of you—very,” said he. “And I know the 0 
Doctor and Mrs. Moore like to see me well enough, for ig bring 
down their boy to them ; but if I came by myself, I’m afraid they 
wouldn't care to have an idling, dawdling fellow like me lounging 
about the place of a Sunday afternoon.” ay : . 

“ Will you come and try, Mr. Mangan? said she, quietly. “ For 
Linn’s sake alone I know they would be delighted to have you here. 
And if it is rest and quiet you want, can't we give you the garden 
ae ee os oh «4 While 400 

ou mustn’t put such visions before me,” he said. s 
good to be true. I should be sighing for Paradise all through the 
week, and forgetting my work. And shouldn’t I hate to wake up 
on Monday morning and find myself in London!” : 

“You might wake up on Monday morning, and find yourself in 
Winstead,” said she, “if you would take Linn’s room for the night. 

“Ah, no,” he said, “it isn’t for the like of me to try to take 
Linn’s place in any way whatever. He has always had everything 
—everything seemed to come to him by natural right ; and then he 
has always been such a capital fellow, so modest and unaffected and 
generous, that nobody could ever grudge him his good fortune. 
Prince Fortunatus he always has been.” 

“Tn what way, Mr. Mangan?” his companion asked, rather 
wonderingly. , ‘ f i 

“In every way. People are fond of him; he wins affection with- 
out trying for it; as I say, it all comes to him as if by natural right.” 

“Yes, they say he is very popular in London, amongst those fine 
folk,” observed Miss Francie, quite goodnaturedly. 

“Oh, I wasn't thinking of his fashionable friends,” Mangan 
rejoined. “Being made much of by those people doesn’t seem to 
me one of the great gifts of fortune. And yet I wonder it hasn’t 
spoiled him. He doesn’t seem the least bit spoiled, does he?” 

“ Really, I see so little of him,” Miss Francie said, with a smile, 
“he honours us with so few visits, that I can hardly tell.” 

“No, he is not spoiled—you may take my word for it,” her com- 
panion said, with decision. And then he added: “I suppose he 
gets too much of that petting; he iskept in such a turmoil of gaiety 
that its evil effects have no time to sink into him. He is too busy 
—as he said this morning about marrying.” 

“What was that, Mr. Mangan?” she asked. 

“He said he was too busy to think of getting married.” 

“Qh, indeed?” she said, with her eyes directed towards the 
ground. “ We—we have always been expecting to hear of his being 
engaged to some young lady—seeing he is made so much of in 
London——” She could say no more, for now they were arrived at 
the doctor’s house, which was separated from the highway by a littie 
strip of front-garden. They passed in through the iron gate; and 
found the door left open for them. 

“Well, Miss Savonarola,” said Lionel, as he hung up his hat in 
the ail and turned to address her, “how have you been all this 
time?” 

“T have been very well, Mr. Pagan,” said she, smiling. 

“ And how are all those juvenile Londoners that you’ve planted 
about in the cottages?” 

“They're getting on nicely, every one of them,” said she, with 
quite an air of pride ; and then she added: ‘ When is your Muni- 
ficence going to give me another subscription ?” 

“ Just now, Francie,” was the instant reply. “‘ How much do you 
want?” 

“ As much as ever you can afford,” said she. 

_He pulled from his pocket a handful of loose coin, and began to 
hee out the sovereigns. But Miss Francie, with a little touch of 

er fingers, put the money away. 

“No, Linn, not from you. You’ve given me too much already. 
You give too freely; I like to havea little difficulty in obtaining 
subscriptions ; it feels nicer somehow. But if my funds should run 
yeu then I'll come to you, Linn.” 

“Whenever you like, Francie,” said he, carelessly ; he 
money into his pocket again ; and bade Maurice Mates ae on 
his room, to get the dust of travel removed from his hands and face 
be going in ie luncheon. 2 

en while Mangan was busy with his ablutions in thi 
upper chamber, Lionel drew in a chair to the St acer 
gazed absently abroad on the wide stretch of country visible from 
the. doctor’s house. . It was a familiar view; yet it was one not 
easily to get tired of; and of course on such a morning as this it lost 
none of its charm. Everywhere in the warm breeze and the sunshine 
there was a universal tustling and trembling and glancing of all 
beautiful things—of the translucent foliage of the limes, the pendu- 
lous blossoms of lilacs and laburnums, the swaying feamdbec ok the 
larch, and the masses of blue forget-me-nots in the garden below 
Then there were all the hushed sounds of the country—the distant, 
quick footfall of a horse on some dusty road ; the warning cluck of a 
thrush to her young ones down there among the bushes ; the glad 
voices and laughter of some girls in an adjacent garden—the a 
likely to be soon away from the maternal nest; the crow of a eaeh 
pheasant from the margin of the wood ; the clear ringing melody of 
an undiscoverable lark. Everywhere white light, blue skies ae 
shadows of great clouds slow-sailing over the young green eae and 
over the daisied meadows in which the cows lay half-asleep. And 
when he looked beyond that low green hill, where there were one or 
two hares hopping about on their ungainly high haunches, and past 
that great stretch of receding country in which strips of red ee 
white villages peeped here and there from among the woods 
behold ! a horizon as of the sea, faint and blue and far, rising and 
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ever rising in various hues and tones, until i ‘ 

mist of heat ; and he could only guess oe a quivering 
glowing sky, some other fair expanse of our say under the 
landscape lay basking in the sunlight and sweet ge English 
summer. of the early 

Of course Lionel was the hero of the hour when they 
assembled in the dining-room—at a very sumpt ey 
board, by the way, for the hale old doctor was a * 
and a firm believer in the virtues of port-wine. Mor : 
man had an attentive audience; for the worthy eld . 
of the table never took her admiring eyes off this i 
hers; and Miss Francie Wright meekly leenes. Haute boy of 
Maurice Mangan, who was he in his humble ee While as for 
this marvellous tale of great doings and festivities? x to interrupt 
magnified his own share in these things: pie ‘3 that Lionel 
kept himself out altogether ; it was merely to datas st i modestly 
country folk that he described the grand banquets en simple 
gardens, the long marquees, and told them how the Prine uminated 
and who it was who had the honour of taking her in to os looked, 
when he came, amongst other things, to speak of the ae ae But 
little pastoral comedy, in the clear light of the dawn ie La - of the 
Cunyngham and her friends, he had to admit that ‘4 rea el 

ion; : s€ll was 
pect on that occasion; and at once the fond mother took him c 

“It’s wicked, Lionel,” she said, severely, “ it’s downright wi 
to keep such hours. Look at the result ne it a ia Wicked 
anything—you're not taking a mouthful !” se! 

“But, you know, mother, I’m not used to luncheon,’ 
cheerfully enough. “I have to dine at five every day—at 
time to be bothered with luncheon, even if I could eat it” 

“Take a glass of port, my lad,” the old doctor said, “That wi 

ies ” Sends at will 
ut some life into you. q 

“No, thanks,” he said, indifferently, “I can't aff Asti 
I have to study my throat.” a ord to play tricks, 

“ Why, what better astringent can you have than tannic acid 2” 
the old gentleman called down the table. “I suppose you drink 
those washy abominations that the young men of the day prefer to 
honest wine : what’s that I hear about lemonade? Lemonade!” 
he repeated, with disgust. : 

‘“Tt’s home-brewed—it’s wholesome enough; Miss Burgoyne 
makes some for me when she is making it for herself,” the young 
man said ; and then he turned to his mother ; “ Mother, I wish you 
would send her something from the garden——.” 

“Who, Lionel ?” 

“ Miss Burgoyne—at the theatre, you know, She’s very good to 
me—lends me her room, if I have any swell friends who want to 
come behind—and makes me this lemonade, which is better than 
anything else on a hot night. Couldn't you send her something 
from the garden ?—not flowers—she gets too many flowers, and 
doesn’t care for them; but if you had some early strawberries or 
something of that kind, she would take them asa greater compli- 
ment, coming from you, than if some idiot of a young fool spent 
guineas on them at a florist’s. And when are you coming up to see 
The Squire's Daughter, Francie? The idea that you should never 
have been near the place, when I hear people confessing to each 
other that they have been to see it eight, and ten, or even a dozen 
times!” 

“But I am so busy, Lionel!” she said; and then perhaps an 
echo of something that had been said in the morning may have 
recurred to her mind: for she seemed a trifle confused ; and kept 
her eyes downcast, while Lionel went on to tell them of what cer- 
tain friends of his were going to do at Henley Regatta. ; 

After luncheon they went out into the garden, and took seats in 
the shade of the lilac trees, in the sweet air. Old Mrs. Moore had 
for form's sake brought a book with her; but she was not likely to 
read much when the pride of her eyes had come down ona visit to 
her, and was now talking to her, in his off-hand, light-hearted way. 
Maurice Mangan had followed the Doctor's example, and pulle !out 
his pipe—which he forgot to light, however. He seemed dis- 
satisfied. He kept looking back to the house from time to time, 
Was there noone else coming out? There was the F rench window 
of the drawing-room still open: was there no glimmer of a grey 
dress anywhere—with its ornamentation of a bunch of scarlet 
geraniums? At last he made bold to say to the Doctor— * 

«“ Where has Miss Francie gone to? Isn't she coming out too? 

“Qh, she’s away after those London brats of hers, f have no 
doubt,” the old gentleman said. “ You won't see her deues 
if even then.”—Whereupon Mangan lit his pipe, and procee a We 
smoke in silence, listening at times and absently to Lionel’s vivacious 
talking to his mother. 

In fact, before Miss Francie Wright returned that afternoom 
Lionel found that he had to take his departure, for eel es - 
trains to Winstead on Sunday, and he would have to 7 oe : 
three miles to the nearest station. When he ee ee had to g9, 
the old lady’s protests and entreaties were almost piico'™ ae 

“You ee to see us so seldom, Lionel ! And of crane 
thought you'd dine with us, at the very least ; and ‘ah oe on. 
the night as well, you know there’s a room for Mr. a g 
And we were looking forward to such a pleasant even!ns- 

“But I have a long-standing engagement, mother : 
engagement—I could not get out of it.’ 

“ And you are dragging Mr. Mangan away up to 
beautiful’ afternoon like this, when we know he is 
country, and of a garden — 

“Not at all,” Lionel said. 
have to spoil my own : he'll stay, 


ill be back directly.” : ‘ a r 
wu I'm sure, Mr. Monee," the old lady said, turning at once to he 


ee if you 
other guest, “if Lionel must really go, we shall be a ae 
will remain and dine with ae gd tle will—ane J 
Lionel’s room if you will stay the night as we’. Sei 
“ Thank you, t couldn't a that,” said he, very Speen up 
if you will have me, I shall be very glad to eek station 
by a late train. In the mean time, I think I I wa 
with Linn.” : ‘ ’ 
«And come back with a good appetite for dinner, toe 
calling after him. “ We'll have something better 
warrant ye!” ; dav 
They have slow trains on these Surrey lines ae es 
time that Lionel had got up to town, and a he was due 
dressed, it was very near the hour at whic wf 


Were al 
sly fitted 
£ good living 
ver, the young 
dy at the head 


” he said, 
nd I've no 


a dinner 


town again, ona 
so fond of the 
«T need not spoil Maurice’s day, he 
of course ; and I suppose Franc 


‘said the doctor 
Jemonade, 


aineter. was SEEN 
Lansdowne Gallery, , where Lote oleae crush That were 
dinner-party, as a preliminary to the conce pag Ni hansom) 


1 shoul 


And no sooner had he alighted 
Octavius 


llery, than whor 
it hin put Mr. 


to follow. r 
and entered the marble vestibule of the G 


he descry ascending the stairs in front o 


ca * he said to 
“Lady Adela hasn't let the grass grow under her feet, : 
himself. “ Captured her first critic already!" sing bat brother’ 


Lady Adela was at the head of the stairs Tecelv 
guests; and the greeting that she accor! 
was of a most special and gracious kind. fe place they 
to Lionel also, and bade him go a fim ba Ps i 

: ; : ras ¥ asa kind 
him at dinner was to his kine fatten ‘digereet. limits ee : 
just then happened to meet ace Georgie Lestrang® ; 
that smiling and ruddy-haire 2 ncitions 2 he 
examine feo ihecwlver ocd perhaps eae Mie TF atl (ovhicl 
So they passed away through those brilliantly dat the farther &? 


: anes See and a 
served as a picture-exhibition on week-days) 
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cest room they found the oblong dinner-table, which was 

f the large: dawaré itl fruit, with crystal and silver. Of course 
prilliant ‘his companion had to be content with very modest 
Lionel ane this was a highly-distinguished company whom Lord 
places +, aa had invited ; but at all events they made sure they 
Rockmine wether, and that arrangement seemed to be satisfactory 
were to si i's 


hem both. 
ioe rather a mag: 


This wis i 
, the long, richly- 


nificent little banquet ; and Lionel, looking 
coloured table, may once or twice have 
ae ithe quiet_small dining-room at Winstead (perhaps with 
thous at -etill undrawn, and the evening light shining blue in 
the curtall "of the solitary guest whom he had left to talk to 


the panes) merge . but indeed he was not permitted much time for 
those, 20 che young lady with the pince-nez was a_most lively 
reve, she knew everything that was going on in London, and 
chal a ke a particularly active interest therein. Among other 
seemed ie of information which she communicated to her com- 
ou de ‘mentioned that the issue of Lady Adela’s novel had 
amen, © 

been poston ready, you know,” she continued, in her blithe, 
ee “happy-go-lucky fashion; “all quite ready ; but she 
dist int it to go before the public until there has Lezn a little 


ent Wall 


pout it, don't you understand? She wants some of the Society 


doe 


talk a to mention it ; but she isn’t quite sure how to get that done ; 
a ae ody seems able to help her—it’s really distressing. Do you 
- that hideous creature down there at the corner ? 

eYes. 


‘fe's a writer,” observed this artless maiden, in mysterious 


tones. ooh as 
“ say so! 

ha SE aes in all kinds of places. Why, now I think of 
it Lady Adela suid he was a friend of yours! I’m sure she did. 
Sp you pretend not to know him—is that on account of his com- 
nlexion? Have you any more such beauties among your acquain- 
eas Mr, Moore? I thought he might be taking me in to dinner ; 
and that's why 1 was so glad you brought me to look at the cards. 
Very rude, wasn't it; but you had permission, hadn’t you? And 
there's another one coming to-night. 

«Another what ?” 

«A writing man. 
Lady Adela wants 
excited just as well as the 
marching-song yet?” 


K Now” . . 
a Well, I think jt is charming—really charming. Rockminster 


wag dining with the officers of the Boldstream Guards the other 
evening, and he promised to send a copy to the Bandmaster, as 
soon as it is published. But Sybil wants more than that, of course ; 
she wants to see Whether the Commander-in-Chief wouldn't recom- 
mend it, so that it could be taken up by all the regiments. 
Wouldnt that be splendid—to think that Sybil should provide a 
hing-song for the whole British Army ! w 


But this other one is an American. Of course 
to have the curiosity of the American public 
English. Have you heard Lady Sybil’s 


mare 
“Yes, indeed,” said he, with great politeness. “And why 
shouldn't the Commander-in-Chief recommend it? A marching- 


song is as important as a new button. But I must get a look at the 
music, if we are all to join in the chorus.” 

The dinner was not long-protracted, for there was to be a concert 
during the evening; and indeed people began to arrive early— 
srolling through the galleries, looking at the pictures, or talking 
together in small groups. It was during this promiscuous assem- 
bling that Octavius Quirk got hold of Lionel, and with savage 
disgust drew his attention to an ostler-looking person who had just 
come into the room. 

“Do you see that ill-conditioned brute: what’s he doing here? = 

Lionel glanced in the direction indicated. 

“J don't know who he is.” 

“Don't you know Quincey Hooper ?—the correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Roll Call—a cur who toadies every Englishman he 
meets—and at the same time sneers at everything English in his 
wretched Philadelphia rag.” 

en Lionel instantly bethought him of Miss Lestrange’s hint : 
was this the correspondent who was to arouse the interest of the 
great American Continent in Lady Adela’s forthcoming novel, even 
as Octavius Quirk was expected to write about it in England? But 
surely, with the wide Atlantic lying between their respective spheres 
of operation, there was no need for rivalry? Why did Mr, Quirk 
still glare in the direction of the new-comer with ill-disguised, or 
rather with wholly undisguised, disdain ? 

“Why,” said he, in his tempestuously frothy fashion, “I’ve heard 
that creature actually discussing with another American what sort 
of air a man should assume in entering a drawing-room! Can 
you conceive of such a thing? Where ad all that alarmed self- 
ot aaied ois of the modern American come from—that unceasing 
self-consciousness that makes the American young man spend five- 
ees his waking-time in asking himself if he is a gentleman? 
more nlendid assurance, the belief in himself, the whole- 
as action of old John Bull. It’s no use for the modern 
one to say he is of English descent at all!” continued this 
moar ones who was still glaring at the hapless 
Helwad ee as if every windy sentence was being hurled at 
oh. a ot a bit !—there’s nothing English about him, or his 
one me S tise es or character. Fancy an Englishman con- 
lane, a demeanour he should assume before entering a 
SLA a The modern American hasn’t the least idea from 
plorions Enelicl nen : what right has he to claim anything of our 
Soe we ish heritage ?—or to say there is English blood in him 
people of ae a back as the Declaration of Independence, the 
wallsciee, ge tli sale or parentage in the Eastern States were in 
atie akon ne ! And as to the American of the future—look 
Rina. ‘HS Upoh thousands of Germans pouring into the 
future” Am mpared with the English immigration. That is the 
Buia tar ie German ; and it is to be hoped he will have 
dinner i him, aral not alarm himself about his entering a 
Cher ie Fi merica for the Americans ?—it’s America for the 
national ee r ‘ ou this : In a generation or two the great 

fete merica will be—Goethe !” 

ty at this moment Lady Adela came up, and Lionel most 


gladly tuned ei : 
privately. Ned aside, for she had evidently something to say to him 

SSIS” Murive : 
Cithees hs Want to introduce you to Mr. Hooper—to Mr. 
You to ook. per—he doesn’t seem to know anybody, and I want 

“No OOK ee him a little—” 

0, no, Lady 4 : 5 ‘ 
undertone. i ily Adela, you must really excuse one,” said he, in an 
oe . he was laughing all the same. ‘J can’t really. I 
one dose R tent but indeed you must excuse me. I’ve just had 
What—oh, y Nerature—a furious lecture about—about I don’t know 
~that ime = oasis into America. And do you know this 
Will be Grete reration or two the great national poet of America 
: ie :” said she, 
heute 

doult Mois 3 is statement ; and added that there could be no 

“Well irs ree he had it on Mr. Octavius Quirk’s authority. 
then you ile hy thing to be told,” she said, sweetly, ‘—for 
Music dssulini fp nd therewithal, as there was a sudden sound of 
He Who hud” be om the next gallery, she bade Lionel take her to 
Blo on the ile ac was Lady Sybil, indeed, who was playing a 
While al] the n to an accompaniment of stringed instruments, 

The eee Stood still and listened. 

§ passed pleasantly enough. There were one or two 


THE GRAPHIC 


courageous amateurs who now and agai on : 
for the most part the music was cone A nerd os 
standing with her hands behind her back, gave a $e teres, con 
attempted to draw pathetic tears by picturing the woes of a am le 
minded chimney-sweep who accidently killed his tame s ae 
‘ : parrow, and 
who never quite held up his head thereafter; he seemed to pine 
away somehow, until one morning they found him dead, his ie 
downward on the tiny grave in which he had buried his little play- 
fellow. Another young lady performed a series of brilliant mules 
on a silver bugle, which seemed to afford satisfaction. A well- 
known entertainer sate down to the piano and proceeded to give a 
description of a fashionable wedding ; and all the people i hed 
merrily at the clever and sparkling way in which he made a foal of 
—not themselves, of course, but their friends and acquaintances 
And then Lionel Moore went to his hostess. ; 
2 gat you fe pee anything?” he said. 
ou’re too kind,” Lady Adela made answer, wi 
“Tt’s hardly fair. Still, PI had the courage ini ii grateful eyes. 
= hee oe the apenas he said, smiling. 
ad the courage toask you to sing Sybil’ g ?” 
“ OF course, I will ne it,” iipeatl, SEHR Song Ses DE! 
“Will you? Will youreally? You know, I’m afraid those two 
girls will never give enough force to it. And it is a man’s song—if 
you wouldn’t mind, Mr. Moore he 

“Where can I get the music? I'll just look it over.” 

Quite a little murmur of interest went through the place when it 
was rumoured that Lionel Moore was about to sing Lady Sybil’s 
“ Soldiers’ Marching Song;” and when he stepped on to the plat- 
form at the upper end of the gallery, people came swarming in from 
the other rooms. Lady Sybil herself was to play the accompani- 
ment—the grand piano being fully opened so as to give free egress 
to the marshalled chords ; and when she sate down to the keyboard 
it was apparent that the tall, pale, handsome young lady was not a 
little tremulous and anxious. Indeed, it was a very good thing 
for the composer that she had got Lionel Moore to sing the song ; 
for the quite trivial and commonplace character of the music was in 
a large measure concealed by the fine and resonant quality of his 
rich baritone notes. The chorus was not much of a success—Lady 
Sybil’s promised accomplices seemed to have found their courage fail 
them at the critical moment; but as for the martial ditty itself, it 
appeared to take the public ear very well; and when Lionel finally 
folded the music together again, there was quite a little tempest of 
clapping of hands. Here and there a half-hearted demand for a 
repetition was heard; but this was understood to be merely a com- 
pliment to Lady Sybil; and indeed Lionel strolled out of the room 
as soon as his duties were over. Fortunately no one was so indis- 
creet asto ask him what he privately thought of the ‘Soldiers’ 
Marching Song,” or of its chances of being recommended to the 
British Army by His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chiet. 

When at length Lionel thought it was about time for him to slip 
away quietly from these brilliant, busy, murmuring rooms, he went 
to bid his hostess privately good-night. 

“Tt was so awfully kind of you, Mr. Moore,” she said, graciously, 
“to give us the chance of making Mr. Quirk’s acquaintance. He 
is so interesting, you know, so unconventional, so original in his 
opinions—quite a treat to listen to him, I assure you. I’ve sent him 
a copy of my poor little book : some time or other I wish you could 
get to know what he thinks of it ?” 

“ Oh, yes, certainly. I will ask him,” Lionel said ; and again he 
bade her good-night, and took his leave. 

But as he was going by the entrance into a smaller gallery, which 
had been turned into a sort of supper-room (there was a dufefat one 
end, and everywhere a number of small tables at which groups of 
friends could sit down, the gentlemen of the party bringing over 
what was wanted) he happened to glance in, and there, occupying a 
small table all by himself, was Mr. Octavius Quirk. Lionel at once 
made his way to him. He found him with a capacious plate of 
lobster-salad before him, and by the side ofthat was a large bottle of 
champagne. 

“Going to sit down? ” Quirk asked—but with no great cordiality : 
it was for one person, not for two, that he had secured that bottle. 

“No; 1 dined here,” said Lionel, with innocent sarcasm. 

“ My dear fellow,” observed the other, earnestly, “a good dinner 
is the very best preparation in the world for a good supper.” 

“ T hear Lady Adela has sent you her book: have you looked at 
it?” Lionel asked. 

“ Yes, I have,” said the other, with his mouth full of lobster- 
salad. “Capital !—I call it capital! Plenty of verve and go— 
knowledge of society—nobody can do that kind of thing like the 
people who are actually living in it, Her characters are the people 
one really meets, you know—they are in the world—they belong to 
life. Oh, yes, a capital novel! Light, airy, amusing, sparkling—I 
tell you it will be the book of the season !” 

“Oh, I’m very glad to hear that,” said Lionel, thoughtfully ; and 
then he went and got his light over-coat and crush-hat, and 
descended the wide stone steps, and made his way home to his rooms 
in Piccadilly. 


(To be Continued) 
a 


BIRDS OF SPORT—GROUSE 


ON Monday the blood of ten thousand grouse will stain the 
heather—it is “ The Twelfth!” a red-letter day in the calendar of 
sportsmen, hundreds of whom await the opening of the season with 
ill-disguised impatience. No matter what may be the cost, a visit 
must be made to the moors, and the cost, as all who have incurred 
it well know, is somewhat considerable, as shall by and by be 
shown. Meantime, the present is expected to be a great grouse 
year, notwithstanding the fact of there having been a considerable 
per-centage of extra mortality among the old birds, both on English 
and Scottish moors. Grouse, however, are so wonderfully numerous, 
especially on Scottish shootings, that an area of barren heather here 
and there, amid the thirty-three counties of “ dear old Scotland,” all 
of which yield supplies of the bird of sport, does not count for much. 
It has been calculated by sportsmen who have a taste for figures 
that about 400,000 brace of birds are annually shot on the heather 
of Scotland, whilst another hundred thousand brace will be left to 
multiply and replenish the moors ; but no exact statistics pertaining 
to the grouse supply have been ever collected, and such facts and 
figures as are now and then published must not be accepted for 
more than they are worth—their chief value consists of their being 
illustrative of grouse-moor economics. ics 

The grouse is a hardy bird, living in exposed situations, and 
sometimes under very severe conditions, its food on occasion being 
scanty, and its dwelling-place ill protected from the frosts and snows 
of winter. In some severe seasons only the strongest birds are 
capable of surviving, but when spring returns these breed liberally, 
and on each succeeding “ Twelfth” come in flocks to the gun. Even 
in seasons when vast tracts of heather have been desolated by 
epidemics, when the grouse have been found in hundreds lying 
dead or in adying condition, and it has been thought that many 
years must necessarily elapse before the heather would again 
become populous, a breeding-stock finds its way to the vacant 
moors, and, setting up house, soon provides congenial work for eager 
sportsmen. : : : 

In good years the grouse is a fertile breeder, and nests contain- 
ing nine, ten, and even as many sometimes as thirteen eggs are 
often seen. The parent birds, too, have the character of being 
careful, and of training their chickens with tender care, hence if all 
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the eggs in = us. suoutd be hatched there is every reason to believe 
that every one of the young birds, so far as their fate depends on 
the watchfulness of the old ones, will arrive at maturity. But the 
rate of mortality which overshadows the lives of all wild animals is 
a heavy one, and there are a hundred watchful enemies ever ready 
to prey upon the birds of the heather, so that it requires all the 
vigilance the parent birds are able to exercise to protect them from 
their foes; still as has been indicated, a very large number are 
annually left for the death-dealing gun. Of the produce of the 
hundred thousand brace of grouse left on the moors to breed, calculat- 
ing at the rate of nine birds to each brace, it is pretty certain that a 
third of the number will becom: the prey of the fox, the rat, the 
wild cat, the stoat, or the weasel, whilst some of the more audacious 
of the predatory birds will previously in all likelihood have exacted 
tribute from the nests ; rooks in particular have a taste for the eggs 
of the grouse. 

The young moor-fowl begin to move about almost as soon as 
they have broken the walls of their fragile prison, and their 
wanderings extend as they gain in strength, they are quickly able 
as it may be said to earn their own living, and they grow with 
rapidity. In good seasons, like the present, birds will be 
strong on | the wing by the end of July, and may likely 
be “wild” by “The Twelfth,” and thus give the sports- 
men in search of them plenty of work; in some years, indeed, 
grouse on many moors can scarcely be killed over dogs, because of 
their having become so strong and active, one result of that being, of 
course, that few, comparatively speaking, are shot early in the 
season, and driving has in consequence to be industriously resorted 
to. Grouse shooting is now very much accomplished on the “kill 
as you please” principle, no man dare dictate to his neighbour as to 
how he ought to comport himself, even the owner or lessee of a 
moor will scarcely do more than indicate the “beats” to be shot 
over. 

in the days of old there used to be “rules and regulations,” the 
otservance of which was exacted from all sportsmen, while dis- 
cipline was demanded to be observed, especially on the part of 
beginners and other young hands, Although on the grouse moors 
the sport of the period is somewhat of the free-and-easy kind as 
beseems the freedom of the heather and the holiday aspect of the 
time, the moor itself is now better seen to and cared for; vermin 
are being more rigorously exterminated than used to be the rule, 
and the heather is well looked after; on most moors “ burning” is 
now carefully studied, so that a constant “ growth” should be in 
progress, in order that the birds may always obtain a plentiful 
supply of the food they love so well—nam: ly, the tender buds which 
grow on the new shoots of the burnt plants. 

It is known that in Scotland, which affords by far the best grouse 
shooting in the kingdom, there are over three thousand moors, 
ranging in extent from thirty or forty acres to vast areas covering 
square miles of ground, some of which contain thousands of birds. 
The carrying capacity of heather varies exceedingly. On some 
estates, scores of birds will find breeding and feeding room 
for the dozens of other places, so that the quantity of sport to be 
obtained on taking a moor can never be determined with any 
degree of exactitude. One man may find, after having become the 
lessee of five thousand acres, that he is not better off than his neigh- 
bour who is in possession of half that extent of ground, the bag of 
each of them may number the same, almost to a bird. As well- 
seasoned sportsmen know, different lairds have different laws with 
regard to the letting of their heather. The size beyond which the 
bag must not extend is almost always indicated in ‘the bond,” but 
it does not follow, because the tenant is restricted to the killing of 
g00 brace of birds, that anything like that number will as a 
certainty be obtained, no guarantee being given on that head ; 
unknown, indeed, to owner or factor at the time of letting, there 
may not be half the number of birds on the moor for which the 
bargain has teen entered into; why, no one can say, the heather 
having generally been in the hands of fair-shooting sportsmen. In 
other cases, in some seasons there have been moors on which, 
after the stipulated bag of birds had been shot, twice the number 
remained, far too many indeed to be left as breeding stock. In 
many cases small moors are. still occasionally rented by un- 
principled persons who shoot them bare, leaving not a single bird 
to carry on the work of re-stocking. Over such heather owners 
have little or no control—as they have no voice in the selection of 
the keeper. The chances of moors falling into dishonest hands are 
happily not at present so frequent as they used to be at one 
period, the price of grouse not admitting of any profit being 
realised. During the last two or three seasons birds were plentifully 
on sale to the public at prices ranging from three to six shillings 
per brace—a rate at which, after paying even a moderate rent, it 
would not be possible to recoup outlay. 

Grouse-shooting, therefore, is rather an expensive pastime to its 
votaries, A tolerably good moor, with the necessary house accom- 
modation for a family and a few visitors, cannot be rented under a 
sum of about a hundred pounds, which, with wages to keeper 
and ghillies, will probably not be less before the tenant departs, 
after, say, a sojourn of six or eight weeks, than three hundred 
sterling. To that sum there falls to be added the money expended 
in travelling expenses and the cost of entertaining invited guests, 
which would be modestly represented by an addition of fifty pounds 
to the sum already mentioned. On the four thousand acres, more or 
less, to which the shooting may be supposed to extend, a bag of 
about three hundred and filty brace of grouse is all that can be 
expected, and if six hundred of these birds were to be sold the 
produce of the whole in nett cash would not probably be: over 
sixty pounds, leaving a large balance to be provided for. The 
contra account incidental to residence on a Highland grouse moor 
is largely made up of “ the pleasure of the thing,” on some estates 
a delightful time is passed ; miscellaneous game of many kinds 
being abundant and sport-yielding, a wandering roebuck will 
occasionally come upon the scene, while good trout-fishing may 
afford occasional days of recreation—perhaps, too, there may be a 
few partridges for a September day’s outing, and there may be 
pleasant neighbours within driving and dining distance, not to 
speak of other amenities that are sure to delight the younger 
ladies and gentlemen of the party. The grouse has much to answer 
for in the way of love-making—to use a common Scottish phrase, 
many a“ Jockie has found his Jenny ” at a gay luncheon-party on 
the grouse moors. ELLANGOWAN 
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A DEAF AND DuMB CONGRESS has just closed in Paris—the first 
gathering of the kind ever held. The Congress discussed the bese 
means of instructing deaf mutes, and also commemorated tht 
centenary of the death of the Abbé de l'Epée, who was the first 
person to instruct such sufferers in France. ; 

THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA took home many European ideas 
from his late visit to England, and the new palace he is erecting at 
Baroda bears the mark of Western influence. The building is 
immense, the farade being s00 feet long, while the Durbar Hall is 
one of the largest in India, This Hall is roofed by an elaborate 
enamelled iron ceiling, with coloured arabesques and gold ribbings. 
Floor and walls are inlaid with mosaic work, executed by Italians 
specially imported for the purpose, and a Paris firm are decorating 
other rooms. There is a tower 200 feet high, and altogether the 
mere building will cost twenty-five lakhs of rupees, without counting 
the interior decorations. 
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THROUGH 


THE GHOST OF TEMPLE BAR 


SPEAKING of the Royal Palace of Justice—or “The New Law 
Courts,” as the unwieldy, dark, and draughty pile is popularly called 
—we shall be again in front of it presently, and may begin to 
speculate on the probable survival of old Temple Bar, now that a 
gentleman in Essex has become its proud purchaser, and it is to 
form an ornament to his estate. But for the shameless audacity 
which led the Corporation of London to expend thousands of pounds 
on the grotesque effigy of a dragon, which took the place of the 
ugly old trebly-arched structure, we might find occasion for con- 
gratulation that Temple Bar was doomed, especially as it had 
become dangerous to travellers on the top of an omnibus. It had 
little to recommend it, that gateway of stone separating the City 
from the County—not even antiquity, for the old Bar, which 
consisted only of posts, rails, and a chain, as Holborn Bars once 


LONDON BY OMNIBUS, 
ST. CLEMENT DANES CHURCH AND THE LAW COURTS 


did, was succeeded by a house of timber, with a narrow gateway 
under it, and this was taken down in 1670, after the Great Fire ie 
make way for the dowdy structure, the Temple Bar of our tiie 
This, as late as the end of last century, was the more hideous, from 
the barbarous exposure upon its summit of the heads of criminals 
executed for treason. he 

We can scarcely realise, even by shutting our eyes and giving the 
rein to fancy, what Temple Bur was like, when these grisly memo- 
rials mouldered above the gateway. When Johnson and Goldsmith 
visited Westminster Abbey, at Poets’ Corner the former said 
to his companion, ‘ 


Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis 


(Perhaps some day our names may mix with theirs). 
On returning to Temple Bar Goldsmith, slily pointing to the 


 aypposed 
allusion to the docio:s supp? 


heads upon it, whispered, in 
Jacobite opinions, 


Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istts 


(Perhaps some day our names may m1x with 


But here before us is the church of St. Clement Dane 
Doctor Johnson attended. ; aude 

For some years there has been a discussion a5 gis BA pr 
removing this church, which seriously narrows ihe _ fi 1 
as the mean thoroughfare of Holywell Street divides *hurch 
Street, and the ancient and retired Clement 5 Inn. 
continues to exist in spite of repeated deere Sy. Mary-le 
Danes is removed, doubtless the church Le dane for it is le 
Strand, near Somerset House, will have to go ase. 
venerable, and is said to be insecure 
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The meaning of St. Clement Danes is uncertain, but it has been 
asserted that Harold Harefoot was buried there, and also that 
Alfred gave this neighbourhood to the Danes, whom he had driven 
out of London. The church afterwards belonged to the Knights 
Templars, and Clement was the patron saint of their friend Pope 
Clement III. The present building was erected by Edward Pierce, 
under the direction of Wren, and ugly enough it is, but it is full of 
interesting memorials, and among them that of the famous Joe 
Miller, of jest-book fame, of whom it is recorded that he was Wa 
tender husband, a sincere friend, a facetious companion, and an 
excellent comedian.” 

Boswell on the gth of April, 1773, records how that day, being 
Good Friday, he breakfasted with Johnson on tea and cross-buns, and 
then went with him to St. Clement Danes Church, where his 
biographer was deeply impressed with the earnestness and solemnity 
of his devotions. There too, in April, 1784, the doctor went to 
return thanks to God for recovery from a long and serious illness. 
His seat was in the north gallery, near the pulpit. 

The neighbourhood here has much altered during the last 
century, especially on the left, along which we are going. Instead 
of the present attractive windows in the intervening spaces between 
Essex Street, Milford Lane, and Arundel Street, there were only 
a few mean places. The avenue between the church and the 
houses was narrow and inconvenient, and the steep lanes down to 
the Thames were occupied by coal waggons coming up from the 
barges on the river, and struggling into the Strand. Gay in 
his “ Trivia” says :— 

‘Where the fair columns of St. Clement stand, 
Whose straitened bounds encroach upon the Strand ; 
‘Where the low pent-house bows the walker’s head, 
And the rough pavement wounds the yielding tread ; 
Where not a post protects the narrow space, 

And, strung in twines, combs dangle in the face ; 
Summon at once thy courage, rouse thy care, 

Stand firm, look back, be resolute, beware. 

Forth issuing from steep lanes, the collier's steeds 
Drag the black load ; another cart succeeds ; 

Team follows team, crowds heap'd on crowds appear, 
‘And wait impatient till the road grow clear. 

“Now, then, you Pickford, higher up; you was brought up a 
gardener instead of a coachman, wasn’t you?” 

Again the voice of the driver scatters our meditations, and as we 
have business at this very spot—at the office of The Graphic—we 
will get down from the top of our omnibus as best we may. 

T. ARCHER 
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A GREAT deal of interesting matter, odds and ends of information 
about the famous English war-chief of the first halfof the nineteenth 
century, will be found in “Words on Wellington. The Duke— 
Waterloo—The Ball” (John C. Nimmo), by Sir William Fraser, 
Bart., M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. The work is, however, very much 
a compilation, and many of the facts and incidents put down here have 
seen the light before. Occasionally, however, the author deals with his 
own personal reminiscences. Remarking on the circumstance that to 
one in the position of the Duke of Wellington, whose every word 
would be valued and repeated, it was necessary to have a conven- 
tional courtesy of reply, which may or may not have touched his 
conscience, Sir William Fraser tells the following annecdote :—‘ I 
remember perfectly at a ball at Devonshire House, standing at the 
head of the white marble staircase when the Duke of Wellington 
walked up the stairs. He came late: I heard a lady say, ‘I sup- 
pes Duke, you have been to see the new play?’ the occasion 

eing, unless I am mistaken, the private performance of Lord 
Lytton’s play, ‘Not So Bad As We Seem,’ for the benefit of the 
Guild of Literature and Art. The Duke replied, ‘Yes, I have.’ 
‘What did you think of it?’ ‘Very good indeed, very good indeed. 
Capital, capital ; very good indeed.” He then walked on into the 
crowd. A few minutes later I happened to be in the drawing-room. 
heard another lady say, ‘Tell me, Duke, what was the play 
about?’ ‘Couldn’t hear a word: not a word,’ This, I feel sure, 
like my Uncle Toby’s oath must have been blotted out by the 
Recording Angel.” The excellent plate of the Waterloo Ball 
Room is a reproduction of one that appeared in Zhe Graphic. 
Looking at it one is compelled to admire the poetic imagination of 
Byron in writing, “ Within a windowed niche of that high hall.” 
Sir William Fraser is, in any case, to be congratulated on bringing 
into compact and handy form a quantity of miscellaneous sayings 
and doings of the Iron Duke, and of the gossip about him. 

There seems to be considerable doubt as to the period of the 
earliest application of lustre ornamentation, and any wotk throwing 
light on the problem will, therefore, be of immense service 
to collectors and others interested in this art. Mr. Henry 
Wallis, in Part III. of “Notes on Some Examples of Early 
Persian Lustre Ware ” (Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly), 
traces the history of this superb art back to the eleventh century, 
temp. about 1040, and gives some excelient hints as to the best 
method of identifying the period of doubtful specimens. A series 
of eight plates, admirably reproduced in colours, very materially 
add to the value and interest of the work. The reproduc- 
tion of the sheen on the old ware is in excellent style, and 
the different colours are brought out with admirable effect, the deep 
blue of the vase in plate 7 being especially good. We can imagine 
from the vivid Eastern picture by Mr. Wallis in the present exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, how he 
revels in depth of colour, &c., and we have a further proof of this 
in the present work. The book, in its complete form will prove a 
valuable addition to the records of Persian Ceramic Art. 

Mr. William S. M‘Cormick, M.A., Lecturer on English Language 
and Literature in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow, has published 
“Three Lectures on English Literature” (Alexander Gardner). 
They form part of a series on “The English Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century” delivered to the students of his Glasgow classes 
during the Session 1887-88, The first lecture, on “ English Litera- 
ture and University Education,” mainly consists of an answer to 
some of the arguments put forward by Professor Freeman in the Con- 
temporary Review of October, 1887, and is a protest against the 
usurpation by Philosophy of the study of literature in our 
Universities. The lectures on ‘“ Wordsworth” and “ Browning ” 
are intended as an introduction to the study of those two poets, and 
fulfil this purpose admirably. Especially to be commended is the 
last of these lectures, which is a very effective resumé of the 
abundant literary activity of a great poetic genius. ‘ Browning” 
says Mr. M‘Cormick, “is the optimist of our age ; and his optimism 
is that of a fearless imagination. The dramatist has not hesitated 
to strike the discords of the individual life, but he has resolved them 
into fresh harmonies.” 

A valuable addition is made to Messrs. Macmillan’s series of 
« Twelve English Statesmen” in “ Henry the Seventh,” by Mr. 
James Gairdner. We have here a lucid account of the policy and 
character of the first great Tudor prince, Even in his exactions we 
are asked to recognise the signs of statecraft. Mr. Gairdner succeeds 
well in showing us Henry as he was; a king who realised fully the 
means necessary to give a firm foundation to his dynasty. He even 
presents Henry as the man of humour, for his apprecation of their 
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i tainly due to his appreciation of 
fee Te at eee The inendship which sprang up 


ble and Henry smoothed pe the 
chronic Irish difficulty for some years at least. The eae 
Warbeck episodes are instructive In their bearing on ee 
ness to conspire with any and every one desirous of upse Pe 
blished authority in England. Mr. Gairdner goes very car y 


into the questiou of Henry’s somewhat tortuous foreign pont vee 
on the whole does justice to the character of the pew ei 
ordered peace to an England which had gone through a tong Pp 

of domestic turmoil. , 

Housewives, who have trouble with servants, will find saul to 
interest them in “ Domestic Service in the Pee . 
(Hatchards), by Mrs. Lewis. The author supplies usefu iP : 2 
mistresses and maids. She is very practical, going into detai 
where the sterner sex can only follow at a distance, giving @ tr 


usting 
approval. On the vexed subject of the fringe she observes :— The 
young lady who has a maid to wait upo 


n her, and plenty of time at 
her disposal, may wear her hair as she chooses—a fringe, 


or what- 
ever she considers becoming ; but to a girl who has to be up early 
in the morning, has dirty work t ; 


o do, and plenty of occupation the 
whole day, very elaborate hair-dressing is ridiculous, quite out ? 
place, and sure to hinder her advancement.” Of temper !n servan 
Mrs. Lewis knows all the shades and varieties, and in her chapter 
on “ Good Temper ” she says, “ There is also the sulky sees ol 
course less unpleasant than that which is violent and eee se 
but very disagreeable, and very difficult to deal with—the gir Ss ) 
sulks all day if told to do anything unusual, or, more unpardon- 
able still, will not bear to be told of her faults; instead of aes 
sorry for her carelessness, forgetfulness, oF whatever it may, be, ip s 
upon herself as an ill-used individual if a single word is said to - 
on the subject. Foolish girl, how can she ever improve if her faults 
are not to be pointed out? When I come into contact with a girl 
of this nature, I think of the Apostle’s forcible word , ‘What glory 
is it if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently. 
But if, when ye do well and sutfer for it ye take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with God” “ Domestic Service” may be read with 
pleasure by mistresses, and for edification by servants. _ Or ae. 

A charming book of sketches of bird and animal life in Britain 1s 
“Sylvan Folk” (Fisher Unwin), by Mr. John Watson, author of 
« A’ Year in the Fields.” The author is full of sympathy with his 
subjects. Especially pleasant reading is his chapter on “a miniature 
British f2una,” consisting of mice, voles, and shrews. “ Miniature 
may fairly describe them, for of the thirty land animals which 
constitute the fzwna of this country, ten—the mice, the shrews, and 
the voles—are so small that each might curl itself up in the 
hollowed shell of a chestnut. “ Some brambles,” writes Mr. 
Watson, “creep in flower and fruit over the rocks, and among the 
brush and tangled weed-wood runs the dormouse. Its toes are 
prehensile, and it climbs and runs by turn from spray to spray and 
from branch to branch. In such situations, the quickness and 
adroitness it exhibits are exquisitely graceful. The sun shines 
upon the wall, and our mouse sits upon the cushion-pads of moss that 
adorn it.” The author tells us a great deal about red-deer, fallow, 
and roe, about pheasants, partridge, and quail, among the rest. All 
his facts are taken at first hand from nature, and his harvest has 
been gleaned in the open, in all weathers, and through every hour 
of the day or night. And, as Mr. Watson says, ‘' When any one is 
deeply sympathetic with nature, it is marvellous upon what terms 
of intimacy he can be with the wildest woodland creatures.” 
“Sylvan Folk” will be found enjoyable by all who have any 
fellow-feeling with its author. 

In the “Statesman Series,” edited by Mr. Lloyd C. Sanders for 
Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co., we have a new yolume in the “ Life 
of Henry Grattan,” by Mr. Robert Dunlop. The author seems to 
have used all the best available authorities for the biography. 
Altogether he has presented us with what appears to be an impartial 
account of a most perplexing and fiercely-disputed period in the 
history of the three kingdoms. His work may be read with 
advantage by those who care to follow intelligently the envenomed 
controversy which rages round the Act of Union. 

Mr. R. A. Douglas Lithgow, LL.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., &c., is 
the author of “Heredity: a Study, with Special Reference to 
Disease ” (Baillire, Tindall, and Cox). For many years past this 
author has taken much interest in the question of heredity, and has 
thus accumulated an immense quantity of information concerning 
it. Dr. Douglas Lithgow claims for himself the credit of making 
the first systematic effort to trace the influence of heredity in all the 
main diseases which afflict humanity. Weare not sure that the 
book is likely to be profitable reading for persons with a tendency 
to hypochondria. It is bad enough to be unduly nervous about 
one’s own symptoms, without being burdened with anxieties as to 
the ayy of ancestors. 

Mr. B. T. A. Evetts, M.A., of the Department of Egypti 
Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum, Sas done ee ant 
translating and enlarging M. Ernest Babelon’s “ Manual of Oriental 
Antiquities.” This volume embraces within its scope the archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and industrial arts of Chaldzea, Assyria, Persia 
Syria, Judzea, Phoenicia, and Carthage. The text, the proofs of 
which have been looked through by M. Le Page Heron ds eluci- 
dated with 241 illustrations, The relation of the archite tire of the 
different countries mentioned to each other is clearly shown. As 
the translator points out, “In the old Eastern civilisations which 
held sway over the world before Greece and Rome only two streams 
of artistic influence are really to be traced—that which rises in 
Egypt and that which issues from Assyria. . . . Thus it may be 
said that, properly speaking, there is no Persian art, or Ta ae 
or Pheenician or Carthaginian art ; everywhere we find the forms of 
Egypt or those of Assyria grouped, mixed; perhaps altered in 
proportions which vary according to time. environment d 
political conditions.” This “ Manual of Oriental Anti ‘ios? 
should be invaluable to students of the most ancient histor sprig 

Under the heading “ Days with Industrials ” (Triibner), br AH 
Japp republishes in an enlarged form valuable and instructive 
articles which have appeared from hi : Ma 

is pen in A the Year 

Round, Good Words, and the Gentleman's Magazine. He i 
especially interesting about “Quinine and its Ramate ” y ‘es 
“Curiosities of Canary Culture.” His other sues dee mi © 
Pearla, Amber, Common Salt, Burton Ale, Petroleum, and so on. 
intelligent boy. ustrials ” would make a capital gift-book for an 
e second volume of “ Blackie’s % . é 
yersal Information,” edited by Dr. Gace toate of Uni- 
high promise of the fi j ee agra 

gh prom e first number. The cheap and handy f i 
which this work appears, its clear type, Nici idtererese, acd 
one maps all commend it to a large section of the reading 

Mr. Charles Darling, Q.C., M.P., has wri ‘ ; 
some points of legal Ray and prectics wu Scintille Te i on 
and Haynes), which has reached a fourth and enlar. my ne es 
is a creditable specimen of law humour, elephantine ef erttoin Ee 
so noticeable as might be expected ‘ and then hp earieres 
ooMP are two quaint caricatures by Mr. Frank lsaalewaoe, 

We have also received Mr. George ’5 th . 
and Rambling Notes of a Neca Record pegs Ei saons 
Experience in Breeding and in Observation of Nat itty Years 
Stock) ; an Hints to Travellers to India” (W. H. dlenn a 
very useful little book, by an “Anglo-Indian” of five ge 
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experience ; “ The Trade of the Unit ; ‘ 
a Manual of Instruction and eee Kingdom with the Vy, 
of the Sources and Supplies of our Chief es a Concise Ac 
tribution of our Chief Exports, with an Meee and of the Dig 
each Country of the World, and of the “Thats of | of our Trade with 
ce United Kingdom,” Sc, by Mr, Thomas he 
Mrnor Norices.—*The Old Pincushion ; Fins 

Guests,” by Mrs. Molesworth (Griffith Pera Aunt Clotilda's 
story of a lost will, which is eventually found hag and Co.)~the 
cushion—is written in Mrs. Molesworth’s Sige: of the pin. 
charming story of child-life, and we can heartily Style. Tt is 4 
young folks. The illustrations, which ire 6 : ee it to al] 
style, are by Mrs. Adrian Hope.—“ Putt’s Note uced in the bes 
ham Library :” Jarrold and Sons), is a series of ae C* Sandring. 
by Mrs. Charles Hervey. The stories are simply a pe short. stories 
and should prove suitable reading for “ our es he TI Deeasantly told 
works are “ Moselle, from the Battlefields to the Rhi ieecsetul little 
Mountains,” and “ Tourists’ Travel-Talk ae ‘The Hartz 
Handbooks series (Percy Lindley). The two f enny Holiday 
books to the districts represented, and contain a ormer are guide. 
information and many illustrations. The latter ‘aout of ‘useful 
serviceable aid to visitors to the Paris Exhibition ches 
every-day vocabulary in English, French, and ae if includes an 
and distance tables, practical hints Continent: . in 

The second edition of “ The Land of the Vikings hy Pea &e— 
(Walter Scott), contains several changes and ae E Jurgensen 
amongst which are a number of convenient skeleton mira ane 
of time-tables for the Fjord steamers, and some replete ‘ees 
tions. This is one of the cheapest, and, at the Sine: tine elie 
the most reliable guides to Norway that we know at The Aah a 
Gazette, with their usual desire for originality publish ‘ Hee 
the Paris Exhibition on a ‘novel principle.” This oe bo 
omitting nearly everything in the Exhibition except ie ty 
interesting exhibits. The information, however, is at ater bee 
character, consisting of a list of the principal ‘hotels be ae 
executed plans and maps, and a great many hints which will i 
serviceable to the visitor; and, beyond this, the guide aan 
number of capital illustrations.—Devotees of the Shctoeraphie an 
will welcome the appearance of the second volume of “The ties 
national annual of Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin” (life su 
Son, 98, Fleet Street). It forms a most complete hn Ibook to hotoe 
graphy, and will prove alike useful to both professional and mah 
photographers. The amount of information contained in the book 
is simply marvellous, every branch of this profession being fully 
discussed. The book contains some excellent specimens 0 el 
graphic printing ; the photograph of “A Stuly hy Falk” being 
especially fine.—The latest development of pictorial aid to teaching 
is issued by Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston in the form of their 
“ Pictorial Illustrations of Trades”—a series of six coloured plates, 
mounted on canvas, measuring 34 by 26 inches. The plates are 
vigorous and life-like representations of the various trades, and 
underneath each is a short and concise description. The present 
issue includes the trades of Baker, Blacksmith, Builder, Carpenter, 
Shoemaker, and Tailor.—Doubtless the immortal Dickens will prove 
the centre of interest in Part VI. of “Celebrities of the Century” 
(Cassell and Co.). The number, however, also inelu:les the names 
of Sir Humphry Davy, Thomas De Quincey, Lord Derby, Austin 
Dobson, Richard Doyle, Alexandre Dumas, Thomas Edison, and 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards.—We have received new editions of the 
following medical works : “‘ The Principal Uses of the Sixteen Most 
Important Homeopathic Medicines” (E. Gould and Son, 54, 
Moorgate Street), “The Household Doctor,” and Guide to Health” 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.), both edited by Dr. George Black. 
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MIDSUMMER AT MONTE CARLO 


Monte CARLO in summer is rather forlorn. Strong, indeed, is 
the contrast between the state of the “ rooms” on any evening 19 
February and their state towards the time of sunset upon a June 
day. In February there is a perpetual buzz of human lite in ant 
about the gardens from noon until midnight. The sun 1s then 
never so menacing that it compels you to fly before! é 
other hand, is the air cold enough to urge the visitor “down south 
to prefer his wood-fire within doors to the Riviera atmosphere an 
side. Genial sun and a blue, sparkling sea warm the heart and 
elevate the spirits infallibly. But in June, July, and August it's 
otherwise. Not that even then it is fatal to lace the daylight § 
for the seabreeze is an unfailing temperer of the heat. [tis pate 
in Paris, upon an average, and often more oppressive In Lo 
town. But so clear is the atmosphere, and so dazzling the re i 
tion of the sun from the white roads and the white eg Pee 
from the glitter of the radiant sea, that few people except tHe ei 
and daughters of the soil can walk forth at noon with impun ys 
unprotected by umbrellas and darkened glasses. 

Inside the Casino, life in summer languishes amazit 
parison with the yivacity of spring. Though the Ace aimee 
ever so solicitous to keep a draught through its ae secu 
temperature gets grievous towards th2 evening. ite desl 
with streams of perspiration meet one at every table; 20 See 
of the current commonplace, “ Well, and how did yours a 
you yesterday ?” you hear groans about the heat, 20) at ance 
sations of it as the cause of loss upon loss. eT phat nee att 
here in the summer again,” says one visitor } 
beat too fast, and I lose my head.” through the 
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stration be 
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summer, and wait until autumn ere he recommencs> rs ratiot 
upon the banking account of the Monte Carlo -\ me bouts 
he need not fly from Monte Carlo, He can ps the routine 
keenly enough if he will but consent to rezast for a i ~ Jsewhere it 
of his life. The men and women of Palermo, o Sete rs 
southern Italy, set him an example he might he anit sleep ayy 
fol w. They live through the nights of sunnier, a night 13 4 
the days when the sun is at its zenith. A ane Northert 
“joy for ever "—exquisite at the time, and ever sw Reedy make 
memories. The residents at Monte Carlo may, eit outside in 
much of the evening hours. It is better far re selitnieth 
the quiet cool star-light, and listen to the sean ae vaaney The 
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tion, than to swelter in the gaming-rooms an 


palms flutter round about the bunds eS ee the tet 
i + and across . = credll 
ripples under a crescent moon; fascination that does cle 


lights of the little city of Monaco are a 
to the potency of gas companies. 

Fair also are the gardens up 
at such a time vex yourself with thoughts © 
been wrought upon the gravel paths you trea 
however natural. For, in truth, ‘ 
with tragedy? No one spot of it really ree gible 1 disse’ 
another. It ought not, therefore, to Pr exhale ft 
oneself from the immediate associations which exe ne 
gardens, and contentedly 
while listening to the music amon ‘i 
seems to be bandied gently from leaf to Me the pres 
such counsel is unnecessary at Monte Carlo. thing 
keener than elsewhere. Here one cares Le feral 
past, and the future asserts itself with unequa sig in 2 ho 

Certainly, to the man who likes to find ae tails dull, On 
the passages, Monte Carlo in summer may pift bed upon 4 pillisé 
spring you may offer ten francs for a make-sn! 


4 not 
on a summer's eve. You nee! we 
hts of the tragedies tha 
d, That * ere 
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ail to be served. But in June, even in a hotel that 


ante, and Bi far and wide as “ open all the year round,” you may 

NET Te three or four at the table, surrounded only by the 
chance to Ww sem to sit upon the empty chairs in the lone sad//e-a- 
ghosts a ~ have ears to spare for such matters, the hotel 
mange”) grumble to you for an hour on end about the tedium 
manager © eness of the summer under such conditions. And 
and expen confide to you some of those secrets about the ways 
perhaps 2 “it the all-pe arful Administration, which tules the 


and doing® | f Monaco with the hand of an autocrat,and ga'ns little 
Principat 22 its subjects, be its concessions and benefactions ever 

vod-wil 4 liberal. It is the oddest despotism of modern times, 
go large a0 Monte Carlo Casino. When the Casino is crushed out 
this of the Monee combined determination of the adjacent 

its history will bear writing ; and happy will 
ho secures the exclusive right to publish the tale 


blisher W 


.< machinations. : 
cs ie however, that Monte Carlo will be the gambler’s 
Some £2Yy 


adise for many years yet to come ; that neither France nor Italy 
aaa stir a finger to suppress It, for all the wrong it wreaks upon 
will ever whe Italians, who, being so near to it, are its readiest 
the air ata “never” of this kind cannot be accepted quite so 
vis. ally, Doubtless international spite is a motive that may 
ene deter France from saying to the Prince of Monaco: ‘Let 
de ie jut to this scandal, or take the consequences.” But Italy 
ne oe. need not for ever be on a footing of such puerile rivalry. 
03 eine as it has been averred, that “ for Monaco neither France 
ml declare war against Italy, nor Italy against France,” the time 
= + come when the same force which extinguished the tables of 
rebate and Baden-Ba len, will operate effectually here ; when 
both France and Italy will join in recognition that “ cruel indeed is 
the war carried on by the gambling house of Monte Carlo against 
the material and moral interests of the two States. C. E. 


——_e_—_— 


WIGMORE CASTLE 


HEREFORDSHIRE, especially along its western side, is a county of 
castles. Not merely Norman policy, but the necessity of the case, 
rompted the erection of a line of castles to stem the ever-incoming 
tide of Welsh invasion and freebooting. Thus castle after castle 
during the Middle Ages rose along the Marches, from Grosmont on 
the south-western borders to Ludlow, which we most often think of 
as the hall where, for the first time, men listened to the exquisite 
music of *Comus.” From Edward IVs reign to the Civil War of 
the seventeenth century jt had a sterner reputation from the 
{ministration of the law of the President and Council of the 
Marches, who there were wont to hold their Courts. 
Between these larger fortresses here and there to defend the 
entrance to a valley or secure some old manor house stood smaller 
forts, mostly of a circular shape, in which a handful of stout country 
folk could hold out until the nearest castle sent them succours. 
These forts require careful study. A typical one may be seen—at 
least its ruins—at Llancillo, near Pontrilas. A high mound of 
earth was first constructed, and a brook led round it to form a 
mimic moat. Then a round tower was placed on it, probably con- 
sisting of two storeys, into the lower of which cattle could be driven, 
‘hile the upper was occupied by the defenders. In some form 
or other such detached forts exists from the Scotch Borders to 
Northern India. 

Melancholy as are all these forsaken castles at the present day, 
Wigmore, from its lonely situation and great extent of ruin, is pre- 
eminently so. A pleasant and characteristic walk of six miles from 
Kingsland leads to it, past Aymestrey, with its picturesque church- 
yard running down to the Lug River and Croft Ambrey, with its 
wooded heights, from which legend tells that the Parliamentarian 
cannon destroyed Wigmore. But before reaching these a field is 
passed, distinguished for one of those bloody combats which marked 
an eanier Civil War. 

Astone by the roadside records the Battle of Mortimer’s Cross, 
where in 1461, on a rising ground now covered by flourishing 
crops, the future Edward IV. vanquished a large army of Lan- 
castrians with Jasper Tudor and his Welshmen. Thus with memo- 
rials of ancient prowess around him the wayfarer reaches the pretty 
village of Wigmore. He will naturally in a strange village pass on 
to the church, which here happens to be strikingly situated on a 
high ridge, from which breezy position it looks over a great plain 
dotted with farms and fertility to Downton’s Groves and Leint- 
bee the grayling fisher's Paradise. It is worth while noticing 
ee jie le Church, besides the prospect, the singular ‘herring- 
Ks a on the outside of the north aisle, and the curious 
WERE cd seta where nave and chancel join, showing that an aisle 
wae oe ue formed a chapel has here been ruthlessly swept 
tae ao the left of the beautiful view rises a wilderness of ruined 
pr aaa with ash-trees and overrun with brambles and 
BN Les pata loca senta situ. There, on the other 
1 B10 e ridge occupied by the church, are the remains of 
t Tee Wigmore Castle. 
ioe derived from the Wicenga, the tribe which formerly 
sleet, bis was once a meré or marsh, the now fertile plain 
pa Ae : a erer. It appears in Domesday as “ Wigemore,” and 
Chatters : ave been called “ Merestun,” the “‘marsh-town.” The 
hut nea built by William Fitz-Osbern between 1072 and 1085, 
ten oie in all probability before that a camp on a fortified 
ernieh, ot and probably the Celts before them, having wit 
alles nice — upon any good positions. His family forsook their 

‘dre bie a - Conqueror, and Ralph de Mortimer, after reducing 
vitistin fe at Bae the grateful King his domains. The usual 
fence © amilies in the Middle Ages befell the owners of 
aie, ee or proscription meant possession or loss of their 
Henry haa e Mortimer was one of the stoutest adherents of 
of ace wae descendant was the ill-starred favourite of Isabella 
Cross (so-called ward II’s reign. After the Battle of Mortimer’s 
Mortines . py from a wayside cross piously erected by a 
stands), Wig ay be at the very spot where the present stone slab 
Kine eee Castle became a Royal residence, and part of the 
cn s domain, _ 
omen er eee it to Captain Meyrick, and once more in 
260o/. in ee is rebellion it passed from him, and was sold for 
Finally, it I i Thats Harley, of Brampton Bryan, hard by. 
Massey in 6, ismantled by the Parliamentarians and Colonel 
nilees 43, but is still the property of a descendant of the 
cae Lay Langdale. 
may be ries page! yet dry particulars (much more of which 
turns to the fa 1] obinson’s “ Castles of Hereford”’), the visitor 
enceinte, but oe itself, _A fine pointed arch admits to the 
Reedful ty st € gateway is so choked with rubbish that it is 
Mounds ite gee entering. The first impression is one of huge 
amorphous hea ees and brushwood have taken possession of, 
Walls, ia ake stone and rubbish, over which totter thick 
has well ne ae ey towers, and aimless masonry work. Massey 
the modern Ae cS ed his purpose. The solitariness of the situation, 
striking, ee testifying to its ancient fame, are very 
dejected icant 7 45 Captain Silas Taylor called it “a melancholy, 
to construct th of stately ruins.” Gradually eye and mind begin 
€ once-powerful fortress out of the crumbling walls, 
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antiquarian + nothing is more grateful to the instincts of the 
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Juvat ire et Dorica castra 
Desertosque videre locos, 
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Imagination wakes and calls up the pomp an 

times—the martial music and ard sae of the Cal Wares 
warders and gallants, distinguished names and nameless sana 
arms ; the feasting and merriment; the confidence, and again the 
certain fear of the end which must ere now have prevailed within 
pee ant, Le ap ge ivy-hung walls. Their very silence is 
: ae ag the musing pilgrim turns to the distant woods 


Which on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion, and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 


Nothing, inded, is so apt to stir man’s mind as fallen greatness 
and nature never more powerfully appeals to the heart than when, 
as here, she reflects the pomp and circumstance of bygone genera- 
tions in every feature of the prospect, preserving the while a sphinx- 
like expression of wondering silence. 

Much thankfulness must needs spring up within the bystander 
as he contemplates from a ruined window the wide view over the 
plain below—the grey houses and pastoral farms, the smiling 
apple orchards and golden crops, the contented white-faced Hereford 
oxen, the nibbling sheep, and distant church towers, all testifying 
so strongly to immemorial peace. It is, indeed, a lovely prospect 
Much of its picturesqueness is due to the delightfully careless 
farming of Herefordshire, where trees are spared, and Wordsworth 
has taught us to recognise 

Those hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild, 

This sylvan beauty may be noticed more or less throughout the 
county; but here it is heightened from its contrast with the stillness 
and silence of the ruins. One more reflection forces itself upon us: 
if the landowners of Herefordshire wish to preserve their fair 
prospects, let them beware of erecting those hideous cast-iron sheds 
with corrugated zinc roofs, which, alas! so often meet the eye. 
Their dull grey roofs and tasteless lines of construction jar against 
every surrounding adjunct. Neither wood, hill, nor building harmo- 
nises with them. They never tone down—never acquire the 
venerable lichens of old age. The farmer periodically paints the 
tasteless posts, and, when the sun strikes on the roofs, it produces 
discord, like a succession of false notes in the midst of asonata by 
Beethoven. Steamships have injured much of our loch scenery, the 
levelled tracks of railways have ruined many a fair valley of 
England ; but landlords and farmers have earned, and are earning, 
a plenteous harvest of execrations from every lover of country life 
as often as they erect any of these thrice-ugly iron hay-sheds, 
Cannot Mr. Ruskin denounce them be‘ore it is too late? 


G. W. 
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Noropy could wish for lighter and pleasanter reading than Julian 
Sturgis’ “ Comedy of a Country House ” (2 vols. : John Murray). 
It is genuine comedy, according to the rules, and would, with some 
accentuation of the situations, adapt itself to the stage ; in which 
more robust atmosphere certain improbabilities which obtrude them- 
selves into the story would disappear. 
rich young nobleman, whom a famous match-making mother has 
marked for her last-left daughter's prey, but whom certain friends, 
interested in his remaining a bachelor for their sakes, are engaged in 
a conspiracy to defend. he course of the intrigue—to employ an 
appropriately old-fashioned word in its old-fashioned sense—with its 
various unexpected developments, is well worth following out for its 
own sake, but still more for the stream of bright, natural, and often 
witty talk which accompanies it in good comedy style, and still more 
for the portraiture, never more than sketchy, but always adequate 
and suggestive. Not seldom, as in the passages-at-arms among the 
ladies gathered together at Langleydale, who detest one another in 
the most elaborately friendly manner, one can hear the characters 
actually speaking. The general favourite will, beyond question, be 
Dora Rutherford, with her cleverness, her foolishness, her want of 
the tact on which she prides herself, her warm heart and her honest 
nature, which save her married life from the shipwreck imminently 
menaced by her vain imagination that she has a genius for taking 
care of other people as well as of herself in a world of which she 
knows nothing. She is certainly a good deal of a goose, despite her 
cleverness ; but she is an exceedingly charming one, and, noble- 
natured as her husband is, one feels at the end that he is to be fully 
as much congratulated on their good understanding as she. With 
the lightness and delicacy of the author's style, previous works have 
made novel readers familiar ; and this we are disposed to consider 
in all important respects the best of his works, so far. 

& Under a Strange Mask” (2 vols. : Cassell and Co.), cannot be 
called up to the mark which Mr. Frank Barrett has taught his 
readers to expect from him. Judged, however, apart from the work 
he has done, and the equally good work he will doubtless hereafter 
do, the story is to be commended for its quite sufficient amount of 
interest, and still more for the peculiarity that the most experienced 
of novel readers will enjoy the well-nigh forgotten sensation of 
finding himself fairly mystified. We shall therefore carefully refrain 
from giving a hint as to the nature of Mr. Barrett’s web, or of its 
disentanglement. The characters are alive and—when they are 
intended to be so—sympathetic ; and if the family solicitor, who is 
supposed to tell the tale, is unsatisfactory as a man of business, 
inasmuch as he does not know how to raise a moderate sum of 
money for Lord Redlands on one of the richest estates in the 
country at an hour's notice, he is quite right in pluming himself on 
being ‘an excellent judge of character, and does his friends and 
clients ample justice as their portrait painter. Besides, had_he 
been a better man of business, there would have been one original 
complication the less in the world ; and such things are growing too 
rare to lose for the sake of a trifle. ; 

Nor shall we hint at the plot of Mrs. A. Price’s “ Hilary St. 
John” (2 vols.: Hurst and Blackett) seeing that, without its secret 
“which is really well kept—it is nothing, beyond the no less 
important fact that the novel contains an exceedingly attractive 
heroine. The story is one which appeals, successfully enough, to 
readers who are content with the simple elements of ordinary 
fiction, skilfully and unambitiously employed, especially when one 
of them is a surprise. It would have been better still had Mrs. 
Price remembered, in the case of Hilary’s detestable father (Hilary 
is a girl, by the way, despite her exceedingly masculine name) that 
people are not in the habit of admitting their own evil motives and 
meannesses even to themselves, however conscious they may be of 
them—much less to others. fs 

Ella MacMahon quotes from Emerson as the text of “« Heathcote 
(2-vols.; Ward and Downey), “ The love that will be annihilated 
sooner than treacherous has already made death impossible, and 
affirms itself no mortal, but a native of the deeps, of absolute an 
inextinguishable being.” This truly Emersonian passage certainly 
requires further illustration than is conveyed in the lady-like but 
decidedly flimsy story of how a young man, thinking he had no 
chance of marrying the girl of his heart, went away to Russia for 
three years, came back with typhoid fever, and then, finding that 
there had been a rather stupid misunderstanding, did marry her 
after all. There is also a sub-plot, equally futile as an elu.idahion 
of Emerson—a parting and reconciliation between another young 
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man and an exceptionally odious young woman, who, after in 
flicting upon him a long series of selfish caprices, is supposed at 
last to make him happy. As an unambitious novel of flirtation, 
unencumbered by Emerson, “ Heathcote” will not come amiss to 
cormorants of fiction ; its chief positive fault is its authoress’s timid 
manner of leading up to a situation and then shirking it—she seems 
to be perpetually ringing the bell and then running away. 

Mr. James Runciman’s “ A Dream of the North Sea” (1 vol. : 
James Nisbet and Co.) would, were it without literary merit, be 
sacred from criticism for the sake of its purpose—that of exciting 
interest in that admirable work the Mission to deep-sea fishermen. 
For the sake of that purpose it is, therefore, gratifying to be able to 
give the best of all criticisms from the author's point of view— 
namely, that by its merits as a piece of picturesque writing, as well 
as by its earnestness, it cannot fail to create or intensify the special 
interest at which it aims. Charitable appeals do not often belong 
to literature ; but this is decidedly an exception. 


—— 


THE INDIAN SORCERER 
BY A HINDOO 


THE zemindar of a village in Northern India is harassed with 
the fear that he may die without leaving an heir, which is the 
greatest curse that can befall a Hindoo. His former wile died 
leaving him but two daughters, and all his children by his present 
wife have sickened, and died soon after their birth. No doctor or 
physician, neither the costly offerings t» the deities and Brahmins, 
could save the lives of the tender ones. The zemindar is quite in 
despair. At last the villagers begin to whisper to one another that 
there must be some evil spirits in their landlord’s house, who kill 
the young babies. The whisper soon reaches the ear of the 
zemindar, who, however, takes very little notice of it; but his wife, 
who expects to bring him an heir soon, persuades him to listen to 
the people for her as wel as for his family’s sake, and do the need- 
ful to please the evil spirits. The zemindar helplessly consents, and 
sends for the Ojha, ‘ne great sorcerer of the village, who will act as 
the mediator between him and the malicious creatures. 

Soon after nightfall next Saturday the zemindar’s house becomes 
crowded with people, all anxious to have a good look at the horrid 
beings who have made their beneficent landlord so unhappy. But 
they are all left either in the courtyard or outside the house, and 
strictly forbidden to make any noise whatever, lest they should dis- 
turb the ghost séance which is being held upstairs. 

In a large, dark room, with all its doors and windows shut except 
the one furthest from the assembled party and nearest the roof, 
there sit on one side the zemindar and a few friends, and his wife, 
with one or two strong-minded female companions, behind the 
screen in a corner; in the centre squat a grey-haired man, with a 
huge turban on his head—the mighty Ojha himself—and his two 
young disciples, with bundles under their arms, in front of a very 
low fire with smoke continually issuing from it, The sorcerer, 
muttering charms, dribbles into the smoking fire butter, or oil, and 
incense, just enough to keep alive its lurid light, and produce more 
and more smoke, which at last makes the atmosphere of the room 
so thick and dark that you can hardly see what is going on before 
you. This preliminary operation occupies nearly three hours, by 
the end of which time most of the people waiting about the house 
have departed home, and the men in the dark room have all but gone 
to sleep, and the women huddle together shivering with fright. 
Midnight approaching, the Ojha, bidding the people in the room 
shut their eyes, shouts, coaxing the spirits thus: ‘‘ My masters, my 
lords, ghosts! You are my only friends, be once more merciful to 
your slave, and come down here and tell the zemindar that he will 
have a son soon, who will live long and continue his great name. . . Sa 
The sorcerer goes on in this fashion for half-an-hour. At last there 
appear, amidst considerable noise, near the open high win 'ow at the 
further end of the room, two forms shrouded in white, whom the 
Ojha entreats to partake of the food provided for them by the 
zemindar. At the name of food the two ghosts jump down with 
delight, and despatch the dishes in less than three minutes. The 
repast over, they again climb up to the window, wherefrom they 
reply to the sorcerer’s questions. “My lords, my parents, my 
friends, ghosts!” asks the Ojha, “will you now kindly tell the 
zemindar if he will have a son and heir?” To which the spirits 
reply, in a nasal twang, “Yes, yes, we are satisfied with his kind 
treatment ; his wish will be fulfilled. Ue shall have a son who will 
live long.” Perhaps in the middle of this conversation one of the 
frightened women utters the name of “ Ram,” who is said to be the 
mortal enemy of the spirits. The two ghosts disappear in a 
twinkling ; the low fire burns up ; and the sorcerer, accompanied by 
his two disciples with bundles under their arms, go home, carrying 
the remnant of the offerings and a purse containing about twenty 
rupees. 

The Ojha is called in by the superstitious when anything valuable 
is lost, in cases of incurable diseases, and when children are 
believed to be bewitched. The sorcerer, sitting in front of his 
patient, with flowers in his hand, and a lamp and incense burning 
before him, gives burnt turmeric and charmed mustard-seed to the 
bewitched person to smell, and dashes cold water with violence 
upon his face. It is said that, in one instance, upon the sorcerer 
squeezing the juice of a certain plant into the eyes of a bewitched 
child, the witch immediately complained of pain in her eyes, which 
she lost, and the child was cured. 

The common sorcerers in India are a people of very low caste, or 
no caste at all, belonging mainly to the aboriginal races who are 
still outside the pale of Hindooism, though they may all call them- 
selves Hindoos or Mahomedans. This is clearly shown by their 
name “ Ojha,” which is, however, now applied to all kinds of Indian 
sercerers—aboriginal, Mahomedan, or Brahmin. The true Ojha is 
so called because he examines the gi—a non-Sanskrit word mean- 
ing “ entrails »__of the victim of evil influence immediately after it 
has been slain. This the other sorcerers do not; the title Ojha, 
nevertheless, has fastened itself upon them, including even the holy 
Brahmin wizard. Asa matter of fact, sorcery in India originally 
belonged to the aboriginal races, from whom the Brahmins and 
others have acquired the art. 

There is a class of sorcerers called “‘ Devotees,” or ‘' Wise Men,” 
who also belong to the lower and menial castes. These confine 
themselves to divination, and generally work under the inspiration 
of a snake-god, and sometimes under that of a Mussulman saint. 
Inspiration is shown by the man’s head beginning to wag, and he 
then builds a shrine to his familiar, before which he dances, or 
“sports,” as it is called by the people. He is consulted at night, 
the inquirer providing tobacco and music. The tobacco is first 
waved over the body of the invalid, and then given to the “ wise 
man” to smoke. A butter-lamp is lighted, the music plays, and 
the diviner lashes himself with a whip. He is at last seized by the 
afflatus, and, in a paroxysm of dancing and head-wagging, declares 
the name of the malignant influence, the manner in which it is to 
be propitiated, and the time when the disease may be expected to 
abate. 

By far the most formidable magical powers are, however, attributed 
to a'class of Brahmins called the Ojha Brahmins. They are versed 
in the practice of the spells and charms which, with the accompany- 
ing rites, are described in the Sanskrit books, called /aniras. The 
key-note of these is struck in a well-known sentence, which runs 
thus :—" The whole world is in the power of the gods, and the gods 
are in the power of magic; magic is in the power of the Brahmins, 
and therefore the Brahmin is himself the god.” The author of this 
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oracular deliverance is, of course, the Brahmin, who, however, 


ly systematised the magical spells and charms, having himself 
acnvthers from the orem tribes. The Sanskrit treatises = 
magic explain the various modes in which the human mind pee e 
subjugated, and occult powers exercised to produce sotnsee a 
results. This is accomplished in three ways :—(1) Throug! es 
agency of spirits, or lower deities, who are made subservient ~ me 
will of the magician ; (2) Through natural causes, intensified by t ¢ 
agency of the occult powers of the magician ; (3) By herbs a 
other plants, charmed by means of incantations. | Of the six modes 
in which the Brahmin sorcerer can influence his neighbours, four 
are malignant, one is doubtful, and only one is beneficial. The 
four malignant operations are the causing of death, the destruction 
of property, the stoppage of physical and mental action, and the 
causing of feuds between friends. The neutral operation consists 
in bringing an individual completely under the control of the 
expert. The only branch of white magic discussed is the power of 
relieving a sufferer from disease, or from the hostile influence of the 
stars and planets. 

The neutral art of “subjugation” is the one most frequently 
practised in modern times. Certain ingredients are prescribed for 
this operation. A small piece of the frontal bone of a man, the 
fruit of the poisonous plant dsatura, camphor, and honey are to be 
taken in proper proportions and well mixed together, and the fore- 
head is to be painted with the compound before the wearer may 
bring under his influence and control the mind of any person whom 
he fears or loves. Other nostrums, of which some idea can be formed 
from the ingredients in the witches’ cauldron in Macbeth, becoming 
more and more complex and gruesome as the higher departments 
of the Black Art are reached, are to be found in the original 
treatises. ; 

The office of sorcerer is generally hereditary among all the 
Indian Ojhas, but strictly so with the conjuring Brahmins, who 
form a special caste by themselves. A severe and prolonged proba- 
tion must be undergone before a Brahmin is considered competent 
to commence the practice of the magical art. He must go through 
a course of recitation of unintelligible Sanskrit roots, and of 
repetition of the name of the deity to be conquered about a million 
times. Special hours are assigned for this performance, special 
postures of the tody, special diet, and a specially-appointed space 
beyond which the probationer must not go until the process of 
initiation is finished, Of course all this has to be accompanied 
with handsome offerings to the deities and the Brahmins, and sub- 
stantial feasts to the latter. The deities invoked are merely varia- 
tions of the same dreaded goddess, Kali, who is the presiding deity 
of both the Brahmin and non-Brahmin sorcerers in India. The 
former, as well as the latter, undergo a rigorous course of physical 
and mental discipline before the goddess will consént to use them 
as the instruments of her power ; both indulge largely in flesh diet, 
in intoxicating liquors, and in lewd practices ; both shed the blood 
of animals before the idol which they worship ; both profess to 
expel devils from the sick, or to bring them into the healthy ; both 
use magic, spells, and charms. All this leads one to the conclusion 
that the Brahmin sorcerers not only learnt their art from the 
aboriginal Ojhas, but that a great many of them are descended 
from the non-Hindoo priests, specimens of whom abound even at 


the present day among the wild and casteless tribes of Northern 
India. D.N.D. 


——__—_.____ 


THE VESUVIAN VOLCANIC REGION 


Every one has heard of the beauty of the Bay of Naples, the 
fertility of its shores, and the eruptive activity of its world-famed 
volcano. But the volcanic features of the neighbourhood of Naples, 
north of that city as well as south, west as well as east, are not so 
generally known. 

Mount Vesuvius, indeed, has drawn so much attention to itself, 
and has so powerfully attracted the observation’ of visitors to 
Naples, that the volcanic character of the Neapolitan district as a 
whole has been too much overlooxed. For it ought to be borne in 
mind that Vesuvius is only one, though undoubtedly the most 
prominent, of the remarkable features of a volcanic district of 
exceptionally great interest, not only geographically and geologi- 
cally, but also historically and classically. 

Although this district has been in the past more visited than any 
other volcanic region, few will deny that in the future this pre- 
eminence will be still further increased. When the ease and 
rapidity with which Italy can now be reached is better known—for 
Alpine tunnels and through érains de /uxe are but of yesterday—and 
when the surpassing charms of that glorious country become more 
generally appreciated, the Vesuvian volcanic region must prove 
an irresistible attraction to an ever-increasing number of observers 
of natural phenomena, and lovers of scenic beauty. 

But just as Vesuvius itself is only one of miny remarkable 
features of its own volcanic region, so is the Vesuvian, or Neapoli- 
tan, district but one of several Italian volcanic regions. The 
Sicilian, with the giant cone of Etna, the constantly active Strom- 
boli, “(the Lighthouse of the Mediterranean,” and the recently 
active Vulcano (from which the general name for all these fiery 
mountains is taken) is, like the Vesuvian region, well known, 
chiefly, no doubt, because it is the only other in which at present 
eruptive action is displayed. . 

Eastwards from Vesuvius, however, and close to Melfi, there is a 
vast volcanic mountain not so generally known. This great mass 
of volcanic materials attests the violence of eruptive activity in the 
past, on the opposite or eastern side of the main mountain axis of 
italy, the Apennines, for Monte Vulture is at the fork of the great 
Apennine range and its eastern spur, which projects south-eastwards 
towards the heel of the Peninsula. 

Then to the west of Vesuvius, and not very far from the Bay of 
Naples, there are the volcanic Ponza Islands just outside the wide 
Gulf of Gaeta,and dotting with their trachytic rocks the blue waters 
of the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

Not to mention minor intermediate volcanic areas north of the 
Neapolitan, there is the important Roman volcanic region, extinct 
though it be, for eruptive activity in pre-historic times has given to 
the Roman Campagna, and the country north of Rome, the beautiful 
crater-lakes of Albano and Nemi, with the lovely and romantic 
scenery all around, extending from Frascati to Velletri, the vast 
crater-lake of Braciano, and the Seven Hills of the Eternal City” 
itself. Then, further north—north of the Po, and across the great 
Lombardian and Venetian plain—the igneous rocks of the Vincinian 
and Euganean Hills also bear testimony to past Cis-Alpine volcanic 
activity. \ 

Some of these volcanic districts are altogether inland, one is 
altogether marine, and two are partly terrestrial and partly marine. 
These last are the two in which volcanic action is at present active— 
the Sicilian and the Neapolitan, It is the latter with which we are 
now more immediately concerned. 

Including, as it does, not only the Vesuvian area proper—that is, 
the area of the Vesuvian mountain—but also the site of the city and 
suburbs of Naples, the Phlegrsean Fields, the Plain of Capua, and 
the Islands of Ischia, Procida, and Nisida, the Neapolitan volcanic 
region comprises the greater part of the Bay of Naples and its 
surroundings, as well as a considerable extent of country to the 
north-west. Ifa line be drawn from the most southern point of the 
Island of Ischia across the Bay to the town of Castellamare, the 
insular and hilly region north of that line, as far as the site of 
ancient Cuma, is conspicuously volcanic, and the plain beyond, as 
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far north as the city of Capua, will be found to be volcanic also ; 
i ed line is unvolcanic. The 
while the area to the south of the suppos ; l heat 
southern unvolcanic portion of the Bay and its contiguous ‘an 
includes the island of Capri and the Sorrento peninsula, which are 
both formed of the same great formation that constitutes much of 
the mountain axis of Italy—the Apennine limestone. : 

The Neapolitan volcanic region as a whole may be conveniently 
divided into five topographical divisions, having very distinct 
geographical and physiographical characters. These are as 
follows :—(1) The Phlegraean Fields, with the promontory © 
Misenum and the island of Nisida ; (2) The hilly district forming 
the site of Naples, and_its western and northern suburbs ; (3) The 
plain of Capua; (4 The Vesuvian mountain, with its encircling 
lands; and (8) The Islands of Ischia and Procida, with the northern 
he Bay, the bottom of which is composed of volcanic 
material. Though Mount Vesuvius is pre-eminently the most 
important and conspicuous volcanic feature in the whole district, 
and though it has overpoweringly drawn to itself the greatest 
attention from its frequent, and sometimes destructive, activity In 
modern times, and the devastating effects of its first historic erup- 
tion, that of A.D. 79, when Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabize were 
entirely destroyed, yet each of the other portions of the region are 
full of interest, and worthy of repeated visits and attentive 
observation. : 

That marvellous district, the Phlegraean Fields, recalling so 
forcibly remembrances of telescopic views of the surface of the 
moon, with Avernus and the Sibyl’s Cave, with Baiz and the 
Flysian Fields, with the Lucrine Lake and Astroni, with Monte 
Nuovo and the Solfatara, with the Temple of Serapis and the Bridge 
of Caligula, must have for all, whether inclined to science or to 
classics, whether interested by nature’s wonders or charmed by 
nature's beauty, an attraction all its own. ; 4 

The site of Naples has its double amphitheatre of hills, with a 
commanding summit crowned by the Castello San Elmo and the 
Convent of San Martino, the ridge extending to the sea at Pizzofal- 
cone and the precipices of Santa Lucia, the Capo di Monte, with its 
Royal palace and its ilex groves, the island rock of the Castelon 
dell’ Ovo, the line of elevations along the seaward slopes of which 
winds the new and fine drive, the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, over- 
looking the beautiful gardens of the Villa Nazionale skirting the 
shore of the Bay, and to the west the villa-adorned Virgilian Hill of 
Posilipo, with its far-famed “grotto.” And all these elevations 
and, too, the ground forming the bottoms of all the intervening 
valleys, are composed of volcanic tufa, made up of material ejected 
from the interior of the earth long, long before the foundations of 
Mount Vesuvius were laid by the first eruptive activity of this 
volcanic vent. 

The plain of Capua was famed in ancient times for its abounding 
richness and ferlility, and it is no less productive at the present day. 
From the enjoyment of the abundant produce of this plain, the 
Campanus Ager, it is said that the army of Hannibal became by a 
winter’s encampment on its volcanic soil so enervated, that the 
great Carthaginian General lost the mastership of the world. It 
spreads out in level expanse, covered with luxuriant verdure, crops 
of cereals, and groves, orchards, gardens, and vineyards, extending 
from the vicinity of Naples to the foot of the Apennines, with 
Capua, Caserta, and Nola, and numerous other towns and villages, 
sustained by the plenteous harvests of oil, and wine, and corn, that 
make glad the heart of man. 

The beautiful volcanic islands that stand out to sea as break- 
waters to the harbour-like Bay of Naples are alike most interesting 
to the student of science, charming to the artist, and delightful to 
the ordinary tourist. Ischia has its great volcanic mass, Epomeo, 
towering above its centre, with its cone-studded slopes descending 
to the sea, its earthquake-shaken rocks, its hot springs, its 
luxuriant vegetation, and its picturesque coast, and all surrounded 
by the sparkling waters of the blue Mediterranean. Procida, too, 
with its curious and suggestive remnants of craters, its castled 
terraces and magnificent prospects, its orange groves and vine- 
yards, and its romantic shores is not far behind in scientific interest 
and scenic beauty. 

Thus it will be seen that in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Naples, 2 now most easily-reached and a delightful city, there is to 
te found a concentration of remarkable natural features, localities of 
great historical and poetic interest, and scenes of loveliness perhaps 
unrivalled in the whole world. ji LL 
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MALINGERING 


MALINGERING, or the art of shamming disease, has always been 
popular among three classes—beggars, who wish by its aid to 
appeal more successfully to the sympathies of the charitable ; 
convicts, who find prison discipline opposed to their tastes, and long 
for the leisure and creature comforts of the hospital ; and formerly, 
when the soldier’s life was not such a happy one as short service 
and better treatment have now made it, among those who, finding 
their lot widely different to the brilliant picture that had been drawn 
by the recruiting sergeant, were anxious to obtain their discharge 
from the service of their country. The report of the Commission 
that in 1858 inquired into the sanitary condition of the army 
makes it clear that, previous to the improvements which it was the 
means of effecting, the state of affairs in the majority of barracks 
was quite bad enough to induce men to adopt almost any step that 
would result in their getting out of the army. Numerous cases are 
recorded of soldiers on active service inflicting upon themselves 
wounds which they hoped would be the means of obtaining their 
release, and a pension into the bargain. During an insurrection in 
the Kandian country in 1818, a member of the 19th Regiment was 
sentry at a post where he was exposed to a certain extent to the 
enemy's fire. He seems to have been struck with the idea that 
this was an opportunity of getting sent home invalided that was 
too good to be thrown away, and accordingly fired his musket into 
the calf of his left leg. Unfortunately he forgot that the effects of 
agun-shot wound at a distance of several hundred yards could 
hardly be the same as those of one inflicted by himself, and when 
the surgeon found that nearly the whcle of his calf had been blown 
off, he was naturally led to look further into the matter. The 
discovery of gunpowder in the flesh of the wounded man’s leg, as 
well as of the fact that his musket had been recently discharged, 
tended to throw doubts upon the tale he told of having received the 
hurt from the enemy. 

A sergeant in the 62nd regiment bought a pistol and bribed a 
man to shoot him through the arm, hoping that by trumping up a 
tale of injury received at the hands of some one who was ill-disposed 
towards the military he would obtain his discharge and a large 
pension. His story was believed at first, but the drunken vert osity 
of his accomplice swept away his carefully-laid plans, and he 
received a severe punishment in place of the expected pension. A 
private imitated epileptic fits so cleverly that though the regimental 
surgeon was sure that he was shamming, he could show no positive 
proof of his belief. The fits increased in frequency and violence, 
and the man was on the point of obtaining his discharge. One day 
he was writhing on the ground in his usual style, when the surgeon 
arrived and called out, “ Bring that can of boiling water that 1 told 
you to have ready.” His order was hastily obeyed, and he dashed 
the water over the apparently suffering man. The latter jumped 
up with a howl of anguish, and declared that he was blistered all 
over; but a wonderful change came over him when it was pointed 
out that the water had been perfectly cold. Hearing the hot water 
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called for, he naturally imagined that it had been thrown upon him, 
ination were sufficiently vivid to make him 


d his fear and imagi 
fey himself severely scalded. In the early days of the century 
there was a sudden epidemic of ophthalmia in the 50th Regiment. 


The curious fact that it was invariably confined to one eye roused 
of the surgeon, and a searching investigation ensued, 
d the fact that the disease was induced by the appli- 
cation to the eye of corrosive sublimate and blue-stone. The 
use of these substances led to a state closely resembling ophthal- 
mia, and_had the delinquents not been so careful to keep one 
eye sound they would no doubt have succeeded in their attempt to 
cheat the authorities. As it was, they only brought a court-martial 
and summary punishment upon themselves. Pepper, snuff, salt, 
and alum have also been used to induce counterfeit ophthalmia. 

Deafness was a favourite ailment with malingering solliers. A 
case is recorded of one who pretended that an attack of fever had 
left him deaf and dumb, and kept up the deception for five or six 
years, carrying on all communication by writing. An awkward 
recruit once injured his ear while firing blank cartridges, but he 
expressed his pain by contortions only, and never uttered a sound. 
He was at length discharged, and made a sufficiently rapid recovery 
to be able to return with a grin the “ good-byes”’ of comrades whom 
he passed as he was leaving the barracks. : 

Sham deafness may be often detected by commencing a conversa- 
tion with the malingerer in a loud tone, and gradually dropping the 
voice as it proceeds. Thrown off his guard by the gradual nature of 
the change, the impostor will frequently answer questions addressed 
to him in quite a low voice. It is related that a soldier who pre- 
order to escape a journey to India was admitted 
to the hospital, and, upon the surgeon’s orders, kept for a week upon 
bread and water. At the end of that time the surgeon paid him a 
visit, and asked the attendant what food he had been given. “Bread 
and water,” was the reply. ‘ What ever for? The poor fellow is 
half starved. Give him a beefsteak and a pint of ale at once.” 
“ Heaven bless you, doctor,” fervently exclaimed the afflicted man, 
who was heartily tired of his monotonous diet, and unable to 
restrain his satisfaction at hearing such good news. A convict 
was once apparently afflicted with disease of the spine, that entirely 
deprived him of the use of his lower limbs. In vain were attempts 
made to catch him napping. He was kept without water, and then 
watched through peep-holes to see whether he would get up and 
help himself from a jug standing near ; but he never moved. A 
warder once put his head into the door of his cell and shouted 
“Fire!” rushing off and leaving the door wide open, but the only 
movement the cripple made was to lift his clasped hand as if 
praying Heaven to have pity upon him. Finally he was discharged 
long before his time, and his friends came and carried him away. 
Once removed from the uncongenial atmosphere of the prison he 
recovered sufficiently to engage in his old business of burglar; he 
was caught within a year of his discharge, and, on being com- 
mitted on a fresh term of imprisonment, found himself unable 
to induce his authorities to believe in more ailments. Another 
prisoner professed to be a martyr to sciatica, The attacks were so 
severe that he was for days unable to move. He was thoroughly 
up in all the symptoms of the complaint, and detailed them 
every day to the doctor at such length, and with so much 
knowledge of the proper medical terms, that it was thought 
he must have some pamphlet from which he drew his informa- 
tion. A strict watch was accordingly kept upon him, and he 
was seen to take from beneath a tile in the floor of his 
cell a treatise that was found to contain an accurate descrip- 
tion of the malady that he affected. Beggars are often masters in 
the art of malingering—many of them have been known to put 
themselves to terrible pain in their efforts to appear worthy objects 
for the bestowal of charity. The skin is sometimes scraped off with 
a piece of glass, and the unsightly wounds produced are kept from 
healing by a variety of methods. Swelled limbs are manufactured 
by the injection of poisons, and ulcers fostered by the insertion of 
pieces of metal into cuts. But the more talented produce just as 
good effects without subjecting themselves to any needless suffering. 
A naturally pale and thin individual can, by the aid of a white 
head-dress and an artistic touch of red paint beneath the eyes, to 
give an appearance of hollowness to the cheeks, make himself 
look as though he were in a galloping consumption. A thin coat 
of soap on the arm, followed by the saturation of the member with 
vinegar, will result in a festered appearance, that, combined with a 
look of patient suffering, should yield a steady daily income that the 
most hard-working artisan would envy. Some tramps possess the 
knack of bringing on severe fits of vomiting by pressure of the 
stomach, and cheerfully bear the discomfort entailed in considera- 
tion of the abundant harvest of coppers that a timely display of 
their skill generally calls forth, Schoolboys with elastic con- 
sciences often manage to avail themselves of the comforts of the 
sick-house, and at the same time escape work, by a little piece of 
malingering. Earache is a favourite ailment, as it is difficult to 
detect whether it is present or no. Dr. Moberly used to tell a 
delightful story of an interview he had with a Winchester boy who 
was unable to attend school on account of an alleged stiff neck. _ 

ae Well, my boy,” said the head-master, “‘ what’s the matter with 
you? 

“Oh, sir,” was the reply, “my neck is terribly stiff. I can move 
my head this way and that way” (nodding it backwards and for- 
wards), “but I can’t move it that way ” (giving it a violent jerk to 
the left), “and I can’t move it that way,” jogging it with similar 
violence to the right. A.S. 
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RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


Mr. Marcus S. C. RICKARDS, M.A., F.L.S., gives us a volume 
of various verse, entitled “Sonnets and Reveries” (J. Baker and 
Son). The subjects are often taking enough, but the thoughts are 
rather obscure than profound, though Mr. Rickards is not without 
the faculty of correct and rhythmical expression. Sometimes the 
author is not altogether unfortunate in his rendering of an idea, 
though then the idea is probably not of striking novelty. As 
illustrative of our meaning, and as a fair sample of his work, we 
may quote the last half of the sonnet, ‘‘ Haunted ” :— 


Pure maid, foul fiend, and nightly in one room 

Is murder done. Her prayer is met with scorn, 
Her tears with death. Thus in a bad man’s heart 
Virtue expires. Each eve it plays the part 

OF pleader, yet by vice is overborne. 

So shunned like that lone house, he stands forlorn, 
Men shun his look, and from his presence start. 

A certain simple-minded piety characterises the volume of Mr. 
Charles M. Dickinson, “ The Children, and Other Verses ” (Samp- 
son Low). The author is kindly, has a great command of pretty 
words, and fluent versification, as in :— 

When the night comes down 
Over field and town, 
And hides all the flowers and meadow daisies, 


I turn my eyes to the blossoming skies, 
To the far-off gardens of Parad:se. 


Still, with this poet we are like the Yorkshireman with the claret, 
‘““we get no forrader,” except in the sense that we are taught that 
little boys are very innocent, and little birds very happy ; and 
neither of these teachings quite corresponds with facts. However, 
“The Children, and Other Verses,” being guilelessly written, may 
prove of profit to the guileless, 
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Harry Huth has translated in the original rhyme and 
ie Tragedy of Faustus, by Johann Wolfgang von Goethe : 

First Part” (Sampson Low). Mr. Huth began his work in his 
The “i and has continued it over a long period of years. The 
foxlioon | e has adopted is partly Jacobean, and partly modern, to 
langu’s 4 with the partly medizeval, partly modern, philosophical 
ee the play. His rhymes, with hardly an exception, occur 
sie ¢ ey occur in the original, the metre also corresponds, line for 
oY sake “the original, with but few exceptions ; while, at the same 
line, Wt 2 d to translate literally, and make his render- 


é tite 
«me, he has endeavour 
ce read as little like a translation as possible. Altogether his 


iJe striving has met with a very fair measure of success. 
We have received No. XI. of “Popular Poets of the Period ” 
Grithth Farran, and Co.), edited by Mr. F. A. H. Eyles. This 


er includes biographies and extracts from the works of the 


Dy, 
credit 


Fao Lytton, Robert Buchanan, Robert Whelan Boyle, Andrew 
Lang, and Edmund Gosse. 


Pro- 


view contains some interesting parers. 
an writes on ‘Political Differences and Moral Crimes.” 
down two rules: Never treat a mere political 
ere 2 moral crime; and never treat a moral 


Tue Universal Re 
fessor Preem 
Generally he lays 


‘ference as if it W ra i 
ue “f it were a mere political difference. Thus, the late Lord 


Beaconsfield may be Anathema Maranatha to the Professor, while he 
would more softly objurgate where Mr, Goldwin Smith or Mr. Dicey 
«  sastion, [le observes, however, that the former “ is sometimes 
are in ques 

very trying.”"-—Mr. Henry W. Lucy had the great advantage of 
visiting the “ Chateaux in Médoc ” and the vineyards in the company 
of representatives of some of the principal houses, who were going 
ahout their daily work, and permitted him to accompany them. He 
supplies an agreeably written resume of his zmpresszons de vovaze.— 
Luly Dilke contributes “The Next Extension of the Suffra_e;” 
and Palmistry as a Fine Art” (illustrated) is treated by Mr. 
W. L. Courtney, who deals with its theory, while Mr. Edwin 
Ellis has something to say of its practice. 

‘\ fine and serious poem, “ How I Consulted the Oracle of the 
Goll Fishes,” by Mr. James Russell Lowell, opens the Ad/axtie 
Monthly. Ve tells us how much suggestive half-light remin'scences 
of his childhood’s gold fishes shed on the vexed problems hinted at 
in these opening lines : 

What know we of the world immense 

Beyond ‘he narrow ring of sense 2 

What should we know, who lounge about 

The house we dwell in, nor find out, 

Masked by a wall, the secret ce'l 

Where the sou!’s priests in hiding dwell ? 

The winding stair that steals aloof 

To chapel-mysteries ‘neath the roof? 
Besides this noteworthy poem we may allude to Mr. Paul Lafleur’s 
paper on “A Poet of French Canada,” and Mr. G. M. Wahl’s 
article on © The German Boy at Leisure.” 

In Macmifian “An Old Pupil” supplies some interesting 
reminiscences of “ Orlando Bridgman Hyman,” of whom the late 
Mark Pattison in his “ Memoirs” speaks ‘(as offering in Az fa 2 
atype of high scholarship which I had never been in contact with 
beiure.’—An admirable classical paper is “ Hippolytus Veiled,” by 
Mr. Walter Pater. There is a sonnet “To Lord Tennyson on his 
Fightieth Birthday, August 6th, 1889." The Poet Laureate is 
thus addressed :— 

Oh singer of the knightly days of old ! 

Oh singer of the knell to lust and hate ! 

Oh bringer of new hope from memory's shrine! 

When God doth set in Heaven thy harp of gold, 

‘The souls that made this generation great 

Shall own the voice that helped their hearts was thine, 

G. B. writes in Temple Bar “ Apropos of Samuel Rogers,” and 
seems to take a just and fair estimate of his character.—“ J. F.”" has 
a pleasant paper on an old subject—the fair capital of “ Valdarno ” 
in * Flowers and Fire.” 

A lively sketch of life in camp and quarters appears in the Zng th 
Illustrated, where Mr. Archibald Forbes writes of “ Bill Beresford 
and his Victoria Cross.” — Out-Door Paris,” by Mr. Theolore 
Chill, is also good ; while of more than usual attraction for folk, 
literary and journalistic, is ‘ Charles Dickens as an Editor,” with 
introductory notes by his son, Mr. Charles Dickens. 

A beautifully illustrated paper on “The Kremlin and Russian 
Ant,” by Mr, Theodore Child, opens Harper. After seeing Moscow 
one inust, in his opinion, come to the conclusion that there exists 
a Russian national Art bearing as distinct a cachet as its village 
arclitecture, its embroidery, its music, and its costume. A valuable 
aiticle on ® The Religious Movement in Germany ” appears from 
the pen of M. F. Lichtenberger, Dean of the Faculty of Protestant 
Theology at Paris. 

A fine portrait of Lord Tennyson forms the frontispiece of the 
Ce iaryv—an engraving by Mr. T. Johnson, after a photograph by 
Mrs. Cameron, Most delightful little wood-cuts, illustrative of 
aquatic life, by Mr. Joseph Pennell, adorn the text of “The Stream 
of Pleasure,” which is the title Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
gives to the River Thames. Combining scientific value with 
general interest is Mr. Weir Mitchell's ‘ The Poison of Serpents.”— 
An tustructive literary paper is “ The Bible in Tennyson,” by Mr. 
Henry Van Dyke, who observes :— The chief peril which threatens 
the ; ermanence of Christian faith and morals is none other than the 
malaria of modern leters—an atmosphere of dull, heavy, faithless 
materialism, Into this narcotic air the poetry of Tennyson blows 
like a pure wind from a loftier and serener height.” 

Some curious facts about “Old Colleze Davs in Calcutta ” are 
given by Mr. CT, Bnekland in Longman, formerly in the 
ms lee of Fort William, established by the Marquis of Wellesley 
ge beginning of the century, extravagance took every form, “ and 
It hevame almost the rule for each student to geta lakh of rupees 
(ie.coot) in debt before he passed out of college.” 

Pe Vale ; As It Is, and Is To Be,” is the title of an 
ral ; oH altogether, patriotic protest in Cornhill against the 
es . oe Barrow Corporation. The Waterworks will destroy a 
a ee bed by Wordsworth as one “ which for beauty may be 
aa to any river, of equal length of course, in any country, 
hills — notwithstanding, as this writer says, that high up in the 
Stic pee in the Seathwaite and Devoke Tarns_ has provided 
ie 6 Ree raits for Barrow and its steel works into the bargain, and 
oniston Lake, Esthwaite, and Windermere are well within 
Wy re eenie iat of the Woman's World is a striking portrait of 
mein ter a from M. S. Masquerier’s picture, and of this 
tie ac as y we have a brightly-written biographical sketch from 
the mone: Mabel F. Robinson.—Mrs. Janet E. Hogarth opens 
wee a “ with some sensible remarks on “Hurry.” In one 
without f serves :—“ You can hardly read your favourite poet 
‘terre pen into the clutches of a society which proposes to 
preler vo im to you; and even if you are heretical enough to 
your own interpretation, fashion probably proves too strong 


for you, and . 3 = . 
carries yi 
cultivated, # ies you off by might and main to be improved and 
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An etching by P. Le Rat from Adolf i 
A P. Tenzel’s picture “ 
oe Corner,” is the somewhat commonplace fe ieees of bs 
aig cons A Art. A good technical paper, “On the Printing of 
tchings ” is from the pen of Mr. Mortimer Menpes.—-Mr T. G 
Jackson, F.S.A., gives us a capital illustrated article all about “ The 
. ee pee me Brasenose College.” —A touching theme 
pathetically rendered in “Light,” the frontispiece of th 
patie i ee by M = Holzappl from the icant by Gatciel 
ax.—Mr. T. Penderel-Brodhurst writes an appre-iativ d 
eulogistic sketch of “‘ The Newest Associ: B ae Aeadeiny.® 
eg ee Wyllie st Associate of the Royal Academy, 


——_+—__—_ 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES 


: Mr. G. Ryvanps, of Warrington, has placed his telescope, which 
is of large size, and is valued at 500/., at the disposal of the Corpo- 
ration of Liverpool, on condition that that body provides a site for 
it, and that the work done with it shall be under the supervision 
of the Liverpool Astronomical Society. ; 

The eastern coast of Greenland and the adjacent sea-bottom are 
to form the subject of examination by a deep-sea exploration party, 
which left Kiel recently, under command of Professor Hensen. 

The Photographic Convention of the United Kingdon is a 
Society which meets annually—like the British Association—at 
some well-known centre, in order to read and discuss papers, and to 
afford such enjoyment to the members as can be gleaned from 
excursions and social gatherings. For the first time this com- 
paratively new Society meets this year in the metropolis, and its 
headquarters for the middle week of August will be at the Great 
St. James’s Hall. Here an exhibition of pictures and apparatus will 
take place, and meetings will be held. If the weather be propitious 
excursions into “ Greater London” will be arranged daily for the 
benefit of country members, and we have little doubt that some of 
the visitors will be agreeably surprised to find that this smoky city 
is provided with such picturesque surroundings. The President of 
the Convention for this year is one of the best known of amateur 
photographers—Mr. Andrew Pringle. 

We mentioned some months ago that celluloid—a product of 
camphor and collodion—was superseding glass as a support for the 
photographic film—and we pointed out the advantages of the 
substitution in the matter of lightness, and freedom from brittleness. 
Now a still further advance has been made in the introduction of a 
new form of celluloid, which is so flexible that it can be wound on a 
couple of rollers—panorama fashion—so that a long band of it can 
be exposed, section by section, to the action of the lens within the 
camera. This advance is a most important one, and is likely to 
cause quite a revolution in the method of taking photographic 
pictures. The flexible celluloid is not yet a marketable commodity, 
but very soon will be introduced under the parentage of the 
Eastman Company. 

A new form of piano—for the delight of musicians and the despair 
of next-door neighbours—is about to be introduced by Messrs. T. 
Wilkinson and Sons, of Birmingham, which will be furnished with 
gongs in lieu of strings. These gongs are of peculiar form, and 
give a note of greater sweetness and purity than can perhaps be 
produced by any other instrument of percussion. The form of the 
gong is of scientific interest, because it has doubtless been suggested 
by those metallic resonance chambers which were used long ago by 
Helmholtz in his experimental determination of the over-tones or 
harmonics which are associated with musical sounds. The form 
adopted in the new gong is a lenticular chamber of brass, the cubical 
contents of which are carefully calculated to vibrate to a particular 
note. Across the one opening of this hollow vessel is fixed, on a 
couple of studs, a flat bar of bell-metal, a few inches in length. 
When this bar is struck with a leather-covered drumstick, a full, 
rich note is produced. It is noticeable that, when the slip of bell- 
metal is detached from its resonance-box, it will give, when struck, 
but little sound; but if, immediately after being struck, it is held 
over the opening in the box, the sound is immediately augmented, 
These gongs have for some time past been in use as separate 
instruments, and have also, in some cases, been fitted up as 
carillons. 

On the New York and New Haven Railway, recently, the 
locomotive attached to an express train, while in rapid motion, 
was struck by lightning, and so injured that it came to a standstill, 
Both the engineer and fireman in charge were stunned fora time, 
but recovered without serious results. This is, we believe, the first 
recorded incident of the kind. 

A method of signalling for the use of the police by means of a 
red glass globe, which is made to encircle the gas-flame of an 
ordinary street-lamp, has been elaborated by Messrs. Brewer and 
Smith, of the United States, and has recently been the subject of 
demonstration in London. The system also includes a telephonic 
apparatus, enclosed in a metal box, and attached to the same sup- 
port, so that policemen in search of assistance can summon local aid, 
or can communicate direct with the nearest station.—A correspondent 
of the Zimes calls attention to a simpler and more effective aid to 
policemen on duty at night, and one which has long ago been 
adopted in Liverpool, to the terror of evil-doers. It consists in the 
adoption of rubber-soled boots, so that the wearer can walk his beat 
without advertising his approach by his noisy footfalls. We 
commend this simple device to the Vigilance Committee of 
Whitechapel. 

We have recently had an opportuninity of seeing in action 
Douse’s Automatic Clemical Fire Check, which is controllei by 
electricity. Most warehouses, where inflammable goods are stored, 
are furnished with some kind of protection against fire, from the 
simple pail of water to the elaborate sprinkler, which, fixed in the 
ceiling, will deluge the place with water directly the unusual heat 
acts upon it. Douse’s fire-check is of the nature of a sprinkler, but 
it posesses advantages which are not comprised in the ordinary 
system. ‘Io begin with, it is not connected with the water supply, 
so that when its useful work is accomplished it does not go on 
saturating goods with water, and doing almost as much damage as 
would have be:n accomplished by the fire. Another advantage lies 
in the fact that the water which is discharge] from it is comvined 
with certain chemicals, which renders anything upon which it 
falls very difficult of ignition ; whilst at the same time a copious fall 
of carbon di-oxide takes place, rendering the very atmosphere 
unable to support flame. , 

All this is brought about by very simple apparatus. The prin- 
cipal part is represented by a metal container which holds about 
three gallons of water, which is made strongly alkaline by the 
addition of soda, &c, In the centre of the liquid is hung a bottle 
of sulphuric acid, which also contains a test-tube holding an Abel’s 
fuse in electrical communication with a battery. The lower part of 
this container is fitted with brass nozzles | jerced with minute holes 
so as to act as sprinklers when the right time comes. As they are 
connected internally with syphon tubes, they cannot even drip until 
pressure upon the contained liquid is brought into play. This 
pressure is secured in a very ingenious manner, and it must be 
noticed, as a distinct advantage, that it does not exist until the 
moment when it is actually required. The electric circuit includes 
a thermostat of simple construction. It consists of a box of thin 
brass filled with air. This box expands on the application of heat, 
and causes electrical contact to be made between its surface and a 
screw, which may, be so set that the union cannot take place until a 
pre-determined temperature has been reached by the surrounding 
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air. When this critical point is arrived at, the thermostat completes 
the electric circuit, the fuse in the acid bottle explodes, the bottle 
breaks, scatters its contents in the alkaline water surrounding 
it, and the entire volume of liquid is forced as spray through the 
brass nozzles. 

In the demonstration which we attended, a wooden building of 
large dimensions was fitted with two of these apparatus—the con- 
tainers being concealed above, and the brass nozzles only projecting 
into the room from the ceiling. After piling up the floor with 
shavings and laths, and plentifully sprinkling all with paraffin, a 
match was applied, and we were invited to watch the results 
through a convenient window. The flames were soon filling the 
room, when, with a dull thud, the small explosion was apparent, 
and the apparatus was brought into action, At the same moment 
an electric alarm-bell outside the building began to ring. In less 


than one minute every trace of fire—except the blackened wood- 
work and a pungent smell—had disappeared. This interesting 
trial of what seems to be an admirable contrivance took place in a 
Station on the 
T.C. H. 


timber yard adjoining the South B d 
Brighton Railway. : Se 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Herrick’s sweet little poem, “To Daffodils,” 
has inspired many composers to set itto music. Gladys L. Evans 
has scored a success with a pleasing setting for a contralto, with a 
violin accompaniment (Messrs. Hutchings and Romer).—A song 
which will win universal favour is “Unto Thy Heart,” a serenade, 
the French words by Victor Hugo, English version by E. O. 
Coe, music by F. Allitsen ; it is published in three keys ; there is 
a very graceiul violin obbligato (Messrs. E. Ascherberg and Co.), 
—There is much pathos in the words of “An Old Friend” (to a 
piano), written and composed by Letitia McClintock ; the music, 
with its unpretentious violin obbligato, is well suited to the theme 
(Messrs. Forsyth Brothers).— The Turn of the Tide,” written and 
composed by George Cecil, is a simple and pleasing little love 
song with a good moral; the accompaniment is arranged for the 
banjo, which will make this song very useful for country /é/es, on 
the water, or in the fields and woods. By the above composer is 
“The Blue Bell Gavotte” (for one or two banjos), a merry little 
morceau (Messrs. Wilcocks and Co.).—A capital serio-comic song 
for a people's concert is “ Hullo! Hullo!” words by George E. Devry 
(from “ Puck”), composed by Jehu Mathews, arranged for voice an 1 
pianoforte by Charles F. Phillips; this romance of a telephone 
will raise many a hearty laugh when sung with spirit (W. Paxton). 
—There is much sterling merit in “ Romanesca,” for violin and 
pianoforte, by G. Saint George.—-Clever and not super-difficult are 
“Trois Morceaux de Salon,” for the pianoforte, by J. Jacques 
Haakman ; they are well-suited for the schoolroom to cultivate the 
taste as well as to exercise the fingers of young musical students 
(Charles Woolhouse).—The same may be said of “The Diatonic 
and Chromatic Scales,” calculated to promote technical execution, 
for the use of violoncello students, by Percival Cooke, from which 
much excellent practice may be obtained (Messrs. Novello an! 
Ewer).—A very good setting of “Come Per Me Sereno,” the well- 
known cavatina from Bellini's opera of La Sonnambula, arranged as 
a solo for the cornet, with pianoforte accompaniment, by S. Vv. 
Balfour, is well worthy the attention of players on this instrument 
(Messrs. Hawkes and Son).—‘ The High Peak March,” “ The Hop- 
Scotch Schottische,” and “The Derbyshire Waltzes,” by Joseph 
Bennett, are fuirly good specimens of their respective schools ; the 
schottische is the best of the group (John Heywood, Manchester).— 
“Shining Stars,” a series of easy and instructive pieces for the 

ianoforte, with footnotes, composed and carefully fingered by Ss. 
Claude Ridley, will please beginners, for whom they are intended, 
Prettiest of the set are “ Venus” (III.), and “ AlJebaran” (IV.) 
(Messrs. Beal and Co.). 
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Tue MeMoR‘AL CONVENT TO THE UNFORTUNATE CROWN 
PRINCE OF AUSTRIA, established in his shooting lodge at Meyer- 
ling, will be consecrated in Uctober, with great solemnity. The 
room where Prince Rudolph died has already been converted into 
a chapel. 

NapoLEON THE GRFAT's Favourite Camp BepsTEan has 
just been found at Strassburg. The Emperor used this bed during 
his last campaigns, and took it with him to Elba, while at his death 
it was housed in the Parisian Musde des Souverains. This collection 
being dispersed by the present Republic, the bedstead disappeared, 
until discovered accidentally in an ol. AlSatian curiosity-shop. 


Wrpow R&-MARRIAGE AMONS THE HINDoos is even encouraged 
by some castes near Ahmedabad, contrary to the practice of most of 
their co-religionists. These natives also object to the ruinous 
wedding expenses ; so they often marry a girl to a bunch of flowers, 
which is afterwards thrown down a well, The husband is thus 
considered dead ; and the girl, asa widow, can be married again at 
moderate cost. 


Tue Home OF THE BEAUTIFUL FLOATING WATFR-PLANT, 
Pontederia Azuera, which first flowered in England nine years ago 
in the Victoria House at the Botanical Gardens, Regent's Park, 
has been found on the Parana River, at Rosaria, South America. 
Mr. C. W. Sowerby saw masses of the plant floating down the river, 
and forming islands one or two acres in extent. One of these 
islands was solid enough to support a puma. 


A Wortp’s Exposition IS TO BE HELD AT NeW YORK in 
1892, opening on the 4ooth anniversary of Columbus's discovery of 
America, Our Transatlantic cousins are always anxious to “ beat 
the record,” so this Exhibition is intended to be the grandest show 
ever seen, far outshining the Paris display. Organising committees 
have already been formed in New York, and all the nations of the 
globe will be invited to participate. 


SNownon will still remain accessible to the public, and its new 
owner, Sir Edward Watkin, intends to improve the roads and 
approaches to render the ascent easier. He has offered to the 
Royal Observatory a suitable site on the summit for the erection 
of a branch institution. Speaking of British mountains, the body of 
a tourist, named Rose, who had been missing since July 15, has 
been found on Goat Fell, the highest point in Arran. The circum- 
stances attending his death appear to be highly suspicious. 


KANGAROOS AND OpossuMS are to be strictly protected in South 
Australia, in order to check the indiscriminate slaughter for the 
sake of the creatures’ skins. In future, neither of the animals may 
be taken from December to May. It is hoped that the other 
Colonies will follow suit, for, if some such step is not taken speedily, 
the kangaroo will die out altogether. By-the-by, opossums are 
carefully reared in the United States, and one of the most profit- 
able properties in Georgia is an opossum farm. The animals live 
in a thick grove, interspersed with hollow trees and logs, and are 
fed on scraps like pig-wash. Besides the value of their skins, the 
‘possums are much are baked, and are generally sent to 

ashington as a Southern delicacy. 
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I. “AH, YOU YOUNG DOG: 
DON'T DANCE THE NEXT 
DANCE WITH MISS LAMB; 
I'M LOOKING FOR HER” 


\ 
| 
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“T SAY, M'GUNN, JUST LOOK AFTER MRS. SENIOR 
AND MY DAUGHTER WHILE I HAVE A RUBBER ” 


MAGNIFICENT BUT CONDESCENDING MiLLIONAIRE: 
““SOUDAN, HEY?” UNIMPRESSED SUBALTERN: 
“NO; LYMPH” 


os 


4. PENALTIES OF GARRISON SOCIETY: EPAULETTES 
AND SPURS. (THE ONLY DIFFERENCE Is IN THE 
INJURY THEY INFLICT) 


5. TW OFFICERS FIND IT AN EXCELLENT OCCASION 
TO DISCUSS ORDNANCE LOUDLY. (THEY DIFFER, OF 
CURSE) 


6, A DIVIDED DUIY—WIFE AND SISTER-IN-LAW: “AU- 
CUSTUS, DO TAKE ME TO A SHELTERED SPOT AND 


GET ME A HOT CUP OF COFFEE.” “ AUGUSTUS, DO 
ST.P HERE AND LET ME COOL; AND GET ME AN 
ICE” 


7. REVERSING—LIEUTENANT LACKLANDS: “NOT DANCE 
WITH ME, MIS3 SHARPE? WHY AT S———" MISS 
SHARPE (P-OMPTLY): “YES; BUT HERE IT’S RE- 
VERSED; AND T4ERkE ARE THREE MEN TO ONE 
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BALL-ROOM DIFFERENCES 
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ervishes in EGyrT has been brief 
General Grenfell completely defeated the enemy 
en Wad-el-Njumi and He a ae were 

i her with some one thousand five hundred fighting men, 
eae a ce rebels fled in disorder. The Dervishes had 
marched steadily northwards till within six miles of Toski. Colonel 
Wodehouse dogged their advance, and skirmishing parties checked 
every attempt to occupy the outlying villages or to water at the 
Nile. Meanwhile the main body of the Egyptian forces had massed 
at Toski, on the west bank of the Nile, some forty-three miles 
north of Wady Halfa, Early on Saturday morning General 
Grenfell went out with a strong mounted force for a final recon- 
naissance, and found the Dervishes preparing to march forward. 
The enemy at once opened fire, so General Grenfell gradually fell 
back, enticing his opponents onwards till sufficient reinforcements 
had come up from Toski, and had spread out on all sides. The 
Egyptians then in their turn advanced on the Dervishes, who, 
finding their way blocked, altered their tactics, and charged re- 
peatedly with desperate bravery. | But their courage and energy 
could not prevail against well-equipped and trained troops. After 
some fierce hand-to-hand fighting, the Dervishes were beaten back 
to the plains, and were mown down by the British and Egyptian 
cavalry, Wad-el-Njumi and his Emirs falling with theirmen. At 
their leaders’ death the surviving rebels lost heart, and retreated 
in utter confusion, leaving the Egyptians victors after seven hours’ 
hard contest. Colonel Wodehouse pursued the fugitives and 
brought in numerous prisoners. Only one Emir is left, Wad-el- 
Sand, who is in the hills above Bellana with a small force, and will 
probably be cut off by the cavalry. General Grenfell has decided 
that these few remaining Dervishes must be dispersed before they 
have time to recover from their losses, so that they will be followed up 
at once. The correspondence found in Wad-el-Njumi’s camp implicates 
many prominent natives and officials in Cairo and other chief towns 
who have long been suspected of Mahdism. Although theenemy’s losses 
were so heavy, the Egyptians suffered comparatively little, consider- 
ing the severity of the fighting. Seventeen men were killed, 
including one British private, and one hundred and thirty-one 
wounded, four of these being British soldiers and two officers, 
Major Hunter and Lieutenant Cotton, Some hundred flags were 
taken, besides a quantity of arms and ammunition. Altogether it 
is estimated that the Egyptian forces engaged mustered about four 
thousand, against three thousand Dervishes. The Egyptians 
fought splendidly throughout, even though pitted against such 
doughty foes as the fanatic Soudanese spearmen. Thus at last 
they have given decisive proof that native troops can ke fully 
depended on when properly trained. and led by British officers. 
General Grenfell was especially delighted with their conduct, and 
he is so confident that the insurgent movement is crushed that he 
has ordered all British troops back to Cairo, and will himself follow 
to-day (Saturday), For the present, Matuka will be held as the 
furthest southern point, with Colonel Wodehouse’s head-quarters at 
Wady-Halfa, but there is a very general feeling that the Egyptian 
troops should be pushed onwards, at least to Dongola, if the district 
is to enjoy permanent tranquillity. The mass of refugees, who 
crowd the camps and shorten the provisions, greatly perplex the 
authorities, for the country has been so cleared of food, and ravaged 
during the past month, that it is difficult for them to return to 
their homes. Fully one thousand prisoners have also to be dealt 
with, General Grenfell’s success aroused immense enthusiasm at 
Cairo, whence the Khédive and his Ministers telegraphed their con- 
gratulations. Suakin was equally delighted, the town illuminating 
in honour of the victory. 


GERMANY is delighted by the hearty welcome given to her 
Emperor in England. Public sentiment has entirely veered round, 
and the warmest expressions of friendship replace the complaints 
and abuse which lately assailed England and the English. The 
Germans feel that the Emperor’s journey is not a mere family visit, 
but an event of considerable political importance which should 
firmly cement the Anglo-German relations, and ensure England’s 
support of the Triple Alliance, though she does not enter into 
formal engagements. It is an union “ between the greatest Con- 
tinental and the greatest Maritime Power in the interests of Euro- 
pean peace,” says the Vossische Zeitung. Germany and England 
have more common interests than any other countries, declares the 
Press almost uniformly, and the small jealousies constantly arising 
are only trifles which cannot disturb the true friendship existing 
between two nations of such similar character, The various honours 
exchanged between Queen Victoria and the Emperor are regarded 
as most important tokens of cordiality, no foreign Sovereign having 
ever before held the command of a Guard regiment. Further, the 
Germans are much impressed by the strength of our Navy, which 
shows, says the Matronal Zeitung, that England is fully determined 
to uphold her position among the nations, though she may appear 
to slumber for the time. AusTRIA is also greatly satisfied with the 
situation, but FRANCE looks on with a very jaundiced eye, and takes 
refuge in satire. Of German home-news there is practically none, 
all attention being fixed on England for the present, and on the 
Austrian Emperor's visit for the future, as His Majesty arrives on 
Monday. The difference with SWITZERLAND promises to be 
settled amicably, for although Prince Bismarck’s latest Note still 
demands active measures against Socialist refugees, the Federal 
Government intend to reply in a conciliatory tone, with the view of 
modifying the last treaty. The Berlin Committee of the Emin Relief 
Expedition appeal for funds, complaining of the difficulties Dr. 
Peters still encounters, while the leader himself sends home fresh 
lamentations. The Zanzibar Court has ordered the Meera to be 
released, but the Germans must pay the costs of the proceedings. 
Captain Wissmann finds his men dropping away through sickness. 


In FRANCE, the trial of strength between the Government and 
General Boulanger fluctuates from week to week. Now the General 
has scored favourably against his adversaries by the able defence 
put forward in his reply to the Government indictment. Even the 
warmest Ministerial supporters feel that the indictment is a weak 
affair, and the General easily controverts the charges, and makes 
out avery good case for himself. He is more logical and not so 
abusive as usual, and his arguments gain by the change. He 
declares that the Secret Service Fund money was spent in obtaining 
most valuable information respecting foreign military preparations 
and the spy system, and that the imminent risk of war at that time 
compelled such expenditure. It now remains to be seen how this 
defence will avail him at the High Court, which was to meet on 
Thursday. Rumour declared that the General and his friends 
would appear after all, finding by the Councils-General elections 
that /es absents ont towours tort, but General Boulanger does not 
seem inclined to risk so bolda stroke. The Court will deliberate 
in secret, probawly for a fortnight. General Boulanger benefited 
little by the second ballots for the Councils-General on Sunday 
which mostly favoured the Conservatives. Altogether the Repub- 
licans lost twenty-nine seats, and their strength definitively amounts 
to 949, against 489 Conservatives, their party being divided into 
689 Moderates and 260 Radicals. 


THE campaign against the D 
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at Toski on Saturday, wh 
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Pants has been féting the Shah with great zeal and Royal are 
tality. His Majesty is delighted by his reception, and goes — 
seeing day after day indefatigably, spending many hours a e 
Exhibition. The city is crowded with foreign visitors, nota he 
large student contingent who came over to attend the opening : 
the new Sorbonne on Sunday, where M. Carnot performed the 
inauguration with much ceremony. In the evening there eis a 
gala performance at the Opéra, M. Carnot receiving a, most. ent a 
siastic greeting from the students. Indeed, the President anys 
vast popularity just now, and it is shrewdly observed that most : 
the provincials who come to Paris for the Exhibition and see the 
President so genial and popular will go home ready to vote for a 
Republic which produces such general prosperity. Sunday s com- 
memoration at the Panthéon of Marceau, Carnot, Baudin, and La 
Tour d’Auvergne was stately, but rather dull, the Parisians not 
being so enthusiastic over these Revoiutionary martyrs as had — 
expected. The notorious Communist Félix Pyat has died at the 
age of seventy-nine. 

In EAsTERN Europe the situation in CRETE goes from bad to 
worse. True, the Porte declares that the disturbances are much 
exaggerated, and promises to increase the military forces and restore 
order by the mediation of a mixed Commission. | But, nevertheless, 
the whole island is in an uproar, the opposed Christian parties being 
as furious with each other as with the Mussulmans. Candia is being 
rapidly deserted, for the Turkish authorities are unable to keep 
order ; and the new Governor, Riza Pasha, will find his task no light 
one. Russia has warned the Porte to protect her subjects, while the 
Greek Government have now sent.a Note to the Powers asking them 
to intervene, and stating that, if they remain indifferent, Greece 
herself must take the necessary measures to protect her people.—In 
SERVIA King Milan and the Regents have been consulting over the 
meetings between King Alexander and Queen Natalie. A fresh 
arrangement will shortly be made, and, meanwhile, mother and son 
are to meet in some Hungarian town, soon after King Milan has left 
Servia next week. The present atmosphere of intrigue and jealousy 
surrounding the young King is said to have influenced the 
Sovereign very unfavourably. As the calling-out of the Servian 
reserves has aroused so much anxiety, it is announced that the men 
will only be under the colours for a few days in order to properly 
organise the national defence. ; ; 

In INprA, the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh is again asserting his 
claims. He addresses a fresh proclamation to the natives of India, 
announcing that he will shortly enter the country with a European 
army, supported by Russia, and calls on every native to subscribe 
one pice apiéce monthly towards his expenses, inhabitants of the 
Punjab to give an anna. He intends to release all prisoners, and to 
reinstate all who have suffered from British oppression; while, 
besides repudiating the Indian Debt, he forbids the payment of 
taxes. Better news comes from Ganjam, as food-prices have fallen, 
and the rains have done much good. Distress still continues acute, 
however. Thus, nearly 50,000 persons are on the village relief- 
lists, some 9,coo being fed at the public kitchens, while 13,400 
people are employed at the relief works. Whilst these starving 
eople are only too glad to work, the labour market elsewhere is 
seriously disturbed by strikes in various minor trades—from street 
scavengers to boatmen and railway coolies. Colombo, Bombay, 
and Calcutta suffer especially, while the last city is in trouble over 
her sanitary condition, which is most dangerous. The refuse of the 
town is thrown into a salt-water marsh close to the densely- 
populated suburbs, and the system is likely to breed a serious 
epidemic. 

Fishery troubles have again become acute between the UNITED 
STATES and the British American dominions. The American 
Government appear determined to seize any vessels violating a law 
lately passed by the Cleveland Administration, which forbids the 
killing of fur-bearing animals in Alaska, But even in their own 
country it is openly questioned whether they have any right to 
enforce this law in the open sea, miles away from their territory. 
Thus, many of the most prominent American journals condemn the 
seizure of the Black Diamond, and the New York Herald calls the 
action a Jingo policy, adding that unless Mr. Blaine can maintain 
the right it is “a gross violation of international law, for which the 
United States may have to pay heavy damages.” The Slack Dia- 
mond, with a fleet of other Canadian vessels, was sealing off Ounga 
Island, seventy miles from land, and was warned away by the American 
Revenue cutter Aush. She went on into Behring's Sea, however, 
and was there forcibly seized by the Rush, her cargo confiscated, and 
an American officer put on board to take her to Sitka. On the 
way the Black Diamond changed her course, unopposed by the 
American officer, and made for Victoria. A companion vessel, the 
Triumph, was boarded, but her skins were not found, so she escaped. 
Now the Ausf is pursuing the other sealers, although, as the whole 
British Squadron in British Columbian waters has also gone to 
Behring’s Sea, she will not find her path quite smooth. Intense 
indignation prevails both in Canada and British Columbia, the 
Washington Government being adjured to disavow or apologise for 
such high-handed proceedings. Troubles nearer home are not 
wanting. The whole town of Spokane Falls, Washington Terri- 
tory, has been burnt down, like its near neighbour Seattle, which 
recently met with a similar calamity. Happily, no lives were lost. 
Forest fires have damaged Idaho and Montana, while Virginia 
suffers from rain and floods. The Cronin trial is fixed for Aucust 
26th. Burke, one of the accused, had a narrow escape of lynching 
when coming from Winnipeg to Chicago. A crowd of §00 Irish 
assembled at a Dakota station, and one furious individual, calling 
himself Cronin’s cousin, tried to shoot the prisoner. 

MISCELLANEOUS.——ITALY is intent on colonial matters. The 
troops in Abyssinia have occupied Asmara, which will afford them 
cool summer quarters, and open up a wide district for colonisation. 
The Shoa mission are on their way to Rome, where they will be 
received with great ceremony, their friendship being important, 
considering that King Menelek has victoriously occupied all 
Abyssinia except one province.—RussIa is stated to be concentrating 
enormous bodies of troops on the Armenian frontier. News to St. 
Petersburg announces that the heat in Bokhara is so terrible that 
the inhabitants are dying in alarming numbers.—Another terrible 
disaster afflicts CHINA. A fire recently raged for three days at 
Loochow, rendering 170,000 persons homeless, while 1,200 Were 
burnt to death.—Hostilities have again broken out in ATCHEEN. 
after the Dutch had enjoyed a year's quiet. After sixteen years’ 
European occupation some tribes are still hostile, and these mal- 
contents attacked a fort held by the troops. The Dutch charged 
the native position, and, though they took the stockade, they Tost 
heavily, and the enemy escaped.—In SouTH AFRICA President 
Kriiger has promised the Cape Government Free Trade with the 
Transvaal if they will undertake not to extend the railway beyond 
Kimberley. 

> 

A National. MONUMENT To THE PILGRIM FATHERS OF 
AMERICA has been erected at Plymouth Rock, Massachusetts, to 
commemorate their landing from the Mayffower, in 1620. The 
memorial consists of a huge stone figure of Faith, surrounded by 
smaller groups ; while the pedestal is ornamented with das reliefs 
of historical scenes relating to the Puritan exiles’ first settlement in 
New England. The monument has taken thirty years to complete. 
Another memorial of the Pilgrim Fathers is the colossal statue of 
Captain Standish, being erected at Duxbury, Missachusetts. This 
statue will be the first object seen for many miles away when 
entering Massachusetts Bay. 
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ALL the members of the Royal Family now j 

in the Isle of Wight this week to greet ae ea assembled 
Prince and Princess of Wales, with their dauchters a The 
Albert Victor, steamed to the Nab in the Osborne to ceili BE Prince 
William, and escorted him to Trinity Pier, Cowes fe “Mperor 
welcomed by Prince Henry of Battenberg as Governor in was 
of Wight. “The Queen, with Princesses Christian oe e Isle 
Beatrice, received the Emperor and Prince Henry “of Prone 
Osborne House, and in the evening Her Majesty gave oe at 
dinner-party, the band of the Royal Marine Holley aie 
during the meal. The Emperor stayed at Octorns ee 
but Prince Henry of Prussia remained on board his bea 
the Jrene. The naval inspection having been put trig 
Saturday through stress of weather, the Emperor and a 
Henry of Prussia simply visited the Prince and Princess of me 
on board the Osborne, and were present at a large dinner- com 
given by Her Majesty, where the guests included the Royal Fonte 
several German Princes and Princesses, and the chief Meher th 
the Emperor’s suite. Other visitors joined the Royal circle in th 
Drawing Room after dinner to hear a military concert Ne : 
morning the Queen, the Emperor and his brother, and fee 
Christian and Beatrice attended Divine Service in the bheare 
chapel at Osborne, where the Bishop of Ripon officiated. Subse 
quently His Majesty received a deputation from the German 
residents in England to present an address, In the afternoon 
the Emperor and Prince Henry of Prussia went on board 
the Osdorne, and accompanied the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Albert Victor on a private visit to the flagship Howe, where 
they took tea, the cruiser /mmorta.ité, the White Star liner 
Teutonic, and the torpedo-boat 79, commanded by Prince 
George of Wales. The Royal party were joined by a few 
guests at dinner in the evening. On Monday alternoon, the 
Emperor inspected the British Fleet from the Victoria ant Allert 
accompanied by the Prince of Wales, who represented the Queen, 
Prince Albert Victor, and the Duke of Cambridge. The Queen 
herself took a short trip round the Fleet in the A/erta, no 
salute being fired ; and the Princess of Wales and daughters, 
with the other princesses, witnessed the proceedings from the } ‘ic/oria 
and Albert. 1n the evening Her Majesty entertained the chief 
officers of the German Fleet at dinner, as well asa deputation from 
her new German regiment, who had been received in audience in 
the afternoon. On Tuesday the Queen and her guests witnessed 
the departure of the British Fleet for the manceuvres ; and later the 
Emperor accompanied the Prince of Wales on a visit to the German 
vessels. In the evening he was entertained ata banquet by the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, at the Club House, Cowes, the Prince of 
Wales presiding as Commodore. Wednesday was devoted to the 
Aldershot Review, the Emperor and Prince Henry of Prussia being 
escorted to and from Aldershot by the Princess of Wales, Prince 
Albert Victor, and a large party. The Prince of Wales was 
unable to go, being slightly indisposed. His Majesty returned to 
Osborne in the evening, and delayed his departure for a day in 
order to parade the sailors of the German Fleet before Her Majesty. 
He then bade farewell to the Queen and Royal Family on Thursday 
evening, and slept on board his yacht Hohenzollern, ready to leave 
early on Friday morning for Germany. ‘The Queen remains at 
Osborne until the 22nd inst. before going to Wales and Scotland. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales’ movements have_been chiefly 
connected with those of the German Emperor. On Sunday they 
attended Divine Service on board their yacht, and on Tuesday 
the Prince took part in the Yacht Squadron Regatta by sailing his 
schooner Aline for the Queen’s Cup — unsuccessfully, however. 
To-day (Saturday) the Prince and Princess and family will witness 
the Portsmouth Corinthian Club Regatta, and will attend a garden- 
party at Northwood House, West Cowes. At the close of next week 
the Prince goes to Homburg for the waters, and the Princess and 
daughters to stay with the Danish Royal Family at Bredeee 
probably also paying a brief visit to the Duke and Duchess 0 
Cumberland at Gmunden. 

Prince Albert Victor goes to India in the P. and O. steamer 
Arcadia, and will reach Bombay by November 11th.—Princess 
Louise and her husband, the Duke of Fife, leave Sheen for een 
land on Monday, going first to New Mar Lodge, ee 
subsequently to Duff House, Banffshire.—The Duke and Ducl a 
of Edinburgh remain in Russia, where they have been present att i 
wedding festivities of Prince Peter Nicolaevitch and Das ; 
Militza of Montenegro. The Duke has been fishing at cs saa 
and has now gone ona sporting excursion to Finland. Tuesuay 


was his 45th birthday. 
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There will be two series 0 
hat to be held at Covent 
eek. There has been 
Mr. Crowe having 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Promenade Concerts this year, the first-—t 
Garden—commencing on Saturday of this w 
a change in the conductorship at these concerts,  consenuertly 
accepted an engagement at the Alexandra Palace, a ee genes 
being succeeded by Signor Arditi. A very strong _ “ aaaeeeily 
comprising many of our best concert singers, ae nee eee 
among them being Mesdames Valleria, Clara Samuel, i Te Sime 
Patey, Tremelli, Belle Cole, and Antoinette Sterling, Barrington 
Reeves, Piercy, Harley, Chilley, Ciamp!, Abramo Vr Carrols 
Foote, Foli, and others. The solo violinist Le a vd iS 
and the pianists Madame Roger Miclos, Herr Frie pee "he will 
Florence Waud. The orchestra will be upon its old, se e, the | al 
cipal performers of last year having been again es a 
Wednesdays will be given as usual, and several new OP 
tions will be introduced. 

Her Majesty's Theatre has 
series of Promenade Concerts w ane 
torship of Signor Bevignani on the I7th. : 
will iE ofa rine character, as two whistlers, sae beck 
more politely termed in America, “ labial per ee i 
with a new infant prodigy pianist and such more ae Ve 
Miss Antoinette Trebelli, Miss Hilda Wilson, aon een engaged. 
Lloyd, M‘Kay, Maybrick, and Lawrence Kellie, hav d Herr Schiins 
The pianists will be M. Vladimir de Pachmann an will be placed 
berger, and the violinist M. Wolff. Great reliance 
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inent dance 
upon dance music, which will be conducted by : en serious 
composer. And thus, although for some perry for nearly three 
music is banished from this music-loving meer 
months in the autumn, there still seems to re 
competition in the purveying of music for the pr a ame 

GLOUCESTER TRIENNIAL Festivat,— The tt eearsals 
the Gloucester Festival has now been issued. € 


amme of 


will 
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ae ton on the 29th and goth inst., and full rehearsals 
save in ee be held at Gloucester on September 2nd. The 
“oe oramme, although it contains only three novelties, is fuil 
: ta The Festival will commence on the 3rd prox., with 
of interes! vhich Madame Albani and Miss Anna Williams will 
Elijah, th “ rano music, the contraltos being Misses Hilda Wilson 
dias sereat, with Messrs. Lloyd and Nicholl _as tenors, and 
and portal Foote in the part of the Prophet. On the Tuesday 
ane She Shire Hall the secular programme will include a new 
evening i” "10 by Herr Hans Sitt, to be played by Mr. B. Carrodus, 
violin cons work for soprano soloist and chorus, entitled E/ysium, 
and a me , Miss R. F. Ellicott, daughter of the Bishop (the solo 
ce bs Miss Anna Williams), and Dr. Mackenzie's Dream of 
ey eonducted by the composer. On Wednesday morning Dr. 
ubal, will conduct his oratorio ‘Fudith, written for the last Birming- 
ee ren and Rossini’s Stesa¢ Mater will also be given. 
ham ae Wednesday evening the most important novelty of the Fes- 
' onill be produced. Itisachurch cantata, entitled Zhe Last Night 
HS composed by Mr. C. Lee Williams to a libretto by Mr. 
s - Bennett. It is designed more or less after the old pattern 
ve church cantatas of Sebastian Bach, but with modern improve- 
ee ‘There is an orchestral introduction, a chorale, an orchestral 
re ie depicting “ Night,” an angelic chorus while the Saviour 
oe and a tenor and a soprano solo, the rest being recitative or 
eam The principal parts will be sung by Madame Albani, 
an essrs. Lloyd and Barrington Foote, In the 


“se Hilda Wilson, M ¢ 
ree of the’ programme will be Haydn’s Creation. On the 


sday morning Sir Arthur Sullivan will conduct his “In 
Thurs avertire which will be followed by Sullivan’s own 
sratorio, Zhe Prodigal Son, M. Gounod’s Messe Solennel/e, and Spohr's 
ee In the evening Sir Arthur Sullivan will conduct 
chief parts being sung by Madame Albani, 
The Festival 


take | 
witht 
general i 


Last Fudgment. 
his Galen Legend, the I 
Miss Wilson, Messrs. Lloyd and Barrington Foote. 
will conclude on the 6th as usual with the Messiah, 

Tue BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. Many English and a still larger 
number of American music-lovers are attending the Wagner 
representations at Bayreuth. A private letter informs us that at 
one of the performances last week the writer recognised Miss Anna 
Williams, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Max Heinrich, Mr. 
Alfred Littleton, Mr. Battison Haynes, Mr. Blume, Mr. Ridley 
Prentice, Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. Burnet, Mr. Spencer Lyttleton, 
Mr. Fuller Maitland, Mr. Frost, and Professor Herkomer. The 
operas given this year were Tristan und Isolde, Die Meistersinger, 
and Parsifal. The stage arrangements and the orchestra are said 
not to be equal to the London average, and it is curious that the 

reatest successes have been gained by such artists as Frau Sucher, 
Herr Vogl, Frau Materna, and Herr Gudehus, who have already 
received the London tmprimatur. 

Tue HaNLEY FEstivac. The North Staffordshire Musical 
Festival, under the presidency of the Marquis of Stafford, will be 
held in Uctober, 1890. The principal novelty will be a cantata, 
entitled Farr Rosamond, the music of which is now being written by 
Dr. Swinnerton Heap. The libretto, which is from the pen of the 
late Mr. Desmond Ryan, for many years musical critic of the 
Standard, deals, of course, with certain incidents in the life of the 
chére amie of Henry U1, and one of the principal scenes is laid in 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

Notes AND NeEws.——The English performances at the 
Princess’s Theatre do not demand criticism, But on Wednesday 
night was announced the revival of Sir George Macfarren's Rodin 
Hood. Of this work we may speak hereafter. It, as middle-aged 
opera-goers may recollect, was produced at Her Majesty's in 1860, 
with Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington and Lemaire ; Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Santley, Patey, Bartlemann, and George Honey in the 
cast.—\Ve understand that Miss Zelie de Lussan has been engaged 
to sing Carmen during the Carl Rosa provincial tour, which will 
start at Cork on Monday. Miss de Lussan will, however, not join 
the troupe till October i7th—The death is announced at the ripe 
old age of ninety-six, of M. Vaslin, for upwards of half a century 
first violoncellist of the Paris Opéra, and professor of his instru- 
ment at the Conservatoire.—After next week, M. Mayer proposes 
to go to Italy artist-hunting for the opera season at Her Majesty's 
next summer.—It is reported that Madame Nordica is engaged for 
the Patti-Albani-Tamagno tour in the United States next winter. 


Ir happens just now, as through succeeding years, that the House 
of Lords is working at high pressure. For weeks and months 
whil-t the Session is yet young their lordships have no work to do. 
The Commons are rough-hewing Bills, and the Lords are awaiting 
opportunity to shape their ends. Now it has arrived, and whilst 
on Monday the Lords sat to within twenty-five minutes of the 
Londun dinner hour, on Tuesday they did not adjourn till five 
minutes to eleven. On Monday there came before them the Pro- 
tection of Children Bill, involving the vexed question of the 
engavement of children under ten years of age in theatres. Lord 
Dunrav-n had undertaken to amend the Bill in the direction of 
legilising such engagements, and in the end, after one of those 
short weighty debates which maintain the character of the House of 
Lords. a compromise was arrived at. It was agreed that whilst no 
child under seven years of age may in any circumstances be engaged 
ina theatre or other place of public entertainment, children over 
that age may accept such engagements where it is shown to the 
Satisiaction of a Court of Summary Jurisdiction that proper pro- 
Vision has been made to secure their health and kind treatment. 

On Tuesday the House of Lords accomplished a stupendous 
ee work, They read a second time the Welsh Education 

ill, which has hung about the Orders of the other House through- 
co Session ; the Scotch Local Government Bill and the Scotch 

niversity Bill, which between them occupied weeks of time in the 
Be were advanced a stage ; the Merchant Shipping Tonnage 
ln Was read a third time; the Commons’ Amendments to_the 
ees Act (Amendment) Bill were agreed to, and the Statute Law 
tordching Bill was passed through Committee. This done, their 
fis ee ee with a light heart a Bill of which a great deal 
ae en heard in the House of Commons. This was the measure 
i Hi to the official mind as the Prince of Wales’s Children Bill, 
Bali commonly alluded to as the Royal Annuity Bill. Lord 
Casi moved the second reading in a brief speech, Lord 

The 7 assenting to the proposal in a speech of equal brevity. 
ndhiac ce of the Opposition, whilst ostensibly avoiding 
Whe ie _, controversy, ingeniously managed to take note of 
“ae assurance” given by the Queen that she does not 
of wg apply to Parliament for provision for the offspring 
were den of her children except the Prince of Wales. This 
inate with all the neatness and adroitness for which Lord 
Mr Glad is famed. It put in a nutshell the point for which 
pilings! a. fought in the Select Committee, and upon which 
eumek . discussion took place in the House of Commons. It 
corel Sats innocent that it might have been -allowed to pass. But 
thea = isbury was not to be deceived by appearances, and took 
nat elle as he said, of reminding the noble Earl that he had 
ls aus correctly quoted the language in which the communica- 
cities Lose that Her Majesty did not press the claims of her 

children, It is interesting to turn to the exact position 
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round which the two noble Lords i : 
found in the Report of the Select Cee age It will ie 
“Your Committee have been informed by the First a Soe : 
Treasury that Her Majesty has b 2 ord of the 

Z Jesty: een graciously pleased to declare 
that she does not propose to press this claim for the children of her 
Granville put il sons ; " which seems pretty much as Lord 

It was only after a final strugele tha i j 
emerged from the Commons, i ae ending a ee 
on Monday, when Mr. Labouchere returned to the attack Sioa 
its rejection. But there are limits to the endurance even of the 
House of Commons, and it was felt that they had been passed when 
this fresh effort was made to flog the dead horse. ‘There wa 
flicker of the excitement that had surged round the Bill at carter 
stages. The benches were well-nigh empty, and when the division 
bell rang, considerably less than two hundred members flocked in 
to vote. The minority of 116 which, on Mr. Labouchere’s first 
amendment, had given an unexpected and unwonted air of serious- 
ness to his opposition, had melted away to 41. The chief end of 
the debate was served when some half-a-dozen members, who had 
failed at earlier stages to catch the Speaker’s eye, found opportunit 
of delivering their treasured-up speech. There was not veh 
pretence of debate. No one rose from the opposite benches to reply 
to the arguments or assertions put forward, and when the supply of 
what newspaper-printers graphically call ‘“over-matter” was 
exhausted, the conversation came to an end, and the Bill was read a 
third time. 

After this the House got into Committee on the Education Esti- 
mates, on which was discussed the whole question of national 
education. It was a little late in the day for such an important 
subject to come up. A wearied House, thinking chiefly of the holi- 
days, seems hardly the best body for treating so grave a subject. 
But it is the penalty habitually paid for too lavish expenditure of 
time in the earlier weeks of the Session, and those chiefly con- 
cerned for education were obliged to make the hest of it. 

The seriousness of the debate was at one time varied by a little 
scene between Mr. Mundella and Sir R. Temple, in which the 
latter statesman played a comically passive part, Before dinner, 
Sir Richard had contributed his quota to the debate, speaking with 
all the authority of the Chairman of the London Schoo! Board. 
After dinner he returned to his place, and, in accordance with his 
habit, fell asleep. Sir Richard's public indulgence in sleep is 
a portentous thing, observation of which can scarcely be avoided. 
His head falls back over the bench in parlous fashion, and just 
when horrified members think his neck will break he brings his 
head up with a jerk and goes off again to sleep. Mr. Mundella, 
rising just before eleven o'clock, and, having occasion to refer to a 
passage in Sir Richard's speech, observing the happy condition of 
the hon. member, expressed doubt whether any remarks he might 
make would reach his ear. Thereupon Lord Cranborne, assisted by 
two other members sitting near Sir Richard, vigorously endeavoured 
to awaken him, but with only partial success. He sat up, stared 
about him, fixed his eye dreamily on Mr. Mundella, and was asleep 
again. 

"On Tuesday the Hou:e reached the remaining irish Estimates, in 
the front of which stood the Constabulary Vote. This proved not 
only sufficient for the night, but, with the other Irish votes, has 
served to occupy the time of the House for the remainder of the 
week, thwarting Mr. Smith’s amiable proposal to take the Tithes 
Bill in Committee on Thursday. Some English members, including 
Mr. Henry Fowler and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, have taken part in the 
discussion. But in the main it has been left to the Irish members, 
against whom from the Treasury Bench Mr. Balfour has battled 
single-handed. There have been occasional flashes of fi.e, but the 
display fell short of the sustained vehemence of explosion that used 
in former Sessions to mark the progress of discussion. Mr. T. W. 
Russell was answerable for one scene, accusing Mr. Swift MacNeill 
of having held, or applied for, Government appointments. Mr. 
MacNeill did not chance to be in his place when the charge was 
made, but his irate countrymen were not long in making him 
acquainted with the pleasing fact. A few minutes later he burst in, 
{furiously declared himself calumniated, and demanded reparation. 
For several moments the House seethed and bubbled, Mr. Courtney 
threatening, expostulating, and finally succeeding in re-establishing 


order. 
———_—_>—_—_—- 
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EXPLANATION.—="The thick line shows the variations in tas asizht of the 
barometer during the week ending Tuesday midnight (goth ult, Lhe fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interva!, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

Remarks.——During the first, part of the past week the weather over the 
greater portion of the United Kingdom was fair to fine, aud very be pe ard 
subsequently rough, unsettled, and rainy conditions set in generally, with much 
lower temperatures. Pressure was lowest almost continuously in various 
depressions which appeared in the North-West, and highest aver France a 
Germany, so that Southerly to Westerly breezes were experienced in nearly 


H eather at first was ver fair and warm generally, with local 
all places. The weath t first 'y fa d n UM >. ith 

i y f country, but after Friday (2nd inst.), the 
thunderstorms in many parts 0 the n i ie : . 


wind increased to the force of a gale from 

Western Stations, and in the Channel, while sharp showers ged rain 
were experienced in many places. By Sunday (4th inst.) a material alt ans 

only temporary improvement in the winds and weather was shown be Ys 
the former lulling considerably in all places, while the latter showe' ier 
bright intervals. ‘lowards the close of the week, however, areturn to ep ares 
able, rainy conditions was experienced. Thunderstorms were reports rom 
various parts of England, while heavy showers fellin many places, an es 
Westerly winds were felt over the South of England and in the Channe a e 
highest temperatures of the week, which occurred on Thursday lost mets) oe 
85° in London (the highest during this year), and 83° at Cambri ue. ‘ ve 
Stotland 81° were registered on Wednesday (318t ult.}, while over Ireland the 
highest values which occurred on Wednesday and Thursday (joth ult. and rst 


inst.) slightly exceeded 70°. : 
i The Brometer was Vighest (go 13 Inches) on rie Saoakd (goth ult.) ; lowest 
29°68 inches) on Monday (sth inst.); range o’g5 mca. R 

: The temperature was Tiiphest (85°) on ‘Thursday (1st inst.) ; lowest (547) on 


Tuesday (6th inst.); range 31°. 
al on four geet Total fall o'73 inch. Greatest fall on any one day 


0°38 inch on Monday (5th inst.) 
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THE SHAH LEAVING ENGLAND 


THE last act of the Shah before finally quitting our shores was to 
land at East Cowes, from the Victoria and Albert, on which he 
had embarked at Portsmouth, in order to pay a farewell visit to Her 
Majesty at Osborne. This at an end, he re-entered the steam barge, 


in which he had been conveyed on shore, an? re-embarked on board 
the Royal Yacht—steaming at once for Cherbourg. The tage 
was in charge of Commander Poore of the Vicforzz and Albert. 
The Shah was accompanied in the barge by six of his suite and Sir 
Drummond Wolff. 


A BELGIAN EXHIBITION will be held in London next spring. 
A curtous ForticN Birp has appeared in several districts of 


Austria amongst the partridges and quails. It is about the size of a 
small pigeon, and has glossy black plumage and a long beak. 

A TUNNEL UNDER GLascow HaxsouR will shortly be begun, 
for use by foot-passenger and cart traffic. The town Corporation 
must acquire the tunnel at the end of fourteen years. 

Two FREsH British ANNEXATIONS have been made in the 
South Pacific—the Phoenix and Union islands, which lie almost due 
north of Samoa. These groups are situated near the line of the 
proposed Pacific cable. 

Tue PRESENT WINTER IN NEW ZEALAND is unusually severe. 
Otago has experienced the keenest frost known for thirty years, and 
the lakes at Raitungata have been completely frozen over, presenting 
an unbroken surface of ice for over seven miles. 

A Precious Copy OF THE First ICELANDIC VERSION OF 
THE NEw TESTAMENT has been secured by the Copenhagen 
University Library. The book was translated by Oddé, and pub- 
lished in’ 1340. It was brought to Denmark in 1820, and has 
remained ever since in a Zealand peasant's house near Copenhagen, 
the owner parting with the treasure for the modest sum of 1/ 7s, 6d. 

East-ENDERS are now enjoying a Fine Art Exhibition at the 
People’s Palace—loans of ancient and modern pictures from pri- 
vate collections, or from the artists themselves. There are 355 
works, occupying twelve rooms, and insured for 100,000/. Among 
the Old Masters are works by Murillo, Rubens, Canaletti, Teniers, 
Paul Potter, Hobbema, Cuyp, &c., together with some valuable 
Rembrandt etchings. The modern school includes pictures by 
Millais, Leighton, Armitage, Pettie, Briton Riviére, and most of 
our prominent living artists. The Exhibition will continue for six 
weeks during the autumn fétes at the Palace, when the gardens are 
illuminated, and nightly concerts given. 

MILLET’s FAMOUS * ANGELUS" is now American property. The 
American Art Association, headed by Mr. James Sutton, have paid 
over 23,226/,to M. Antonin Proust, whose purchase of the work for 
the French Government was not ratified, and the “ Angelus” will 
be despatched in due time to New York. Owing to the interest 
aroused by the sale, thetwo days’ exhibition of the ‘‘ Angelus ” at the 
Galérie Petit in Paris produced 182/, 16s., of which 80/ have been 
sent to the painter's widow, and the remainder to the sufferers from 
the colliery disaster at St. Etienne. The sum received by Madame 
Millet is exactly 8/ more than the price Millet originally obtained 
for his picture. Before going to America the “ Angelus ” will pro- 
bably be exhibited in the chief European towns, and the profits of 
the exhibition given to a French charity. No duty will be levied 
on the work when it enters the States—a saving of 8,o00/ to the 
Association. 

THE QUEEN Now COMMANDS A CRACK GERMAN REGIMENT. 
Emperor William has appointed Her Majesty Chief of the First 
Dragoon Guards, now quartered at Berlin, and which in future will 
be called the “Queen of England’s Regiment.” The German 
Emperor notifies the Queen's appointment in an elaborately-illu- 
minated document addressed to his‘ Most Illustrious Grandmother 
and Aunt,” and points out that her son-in-law, the late Emperor 
Frederick, was long connected with the Regiment. The Duke of 
Cambridge is also made Colonel of the 28th Rhenish Infantry 
Regiment, of which the Duke of Wellington was once the honorary 
colonel. Deputations from the two regiments have come to Eng- 
land to present their reports to their new officers. No foreign 
Sovereign has ever previously been nominated head of a German 
Horse Guard Regiment. On her side the Queen appoints Emperor 
William Honorary Admiral of the British Fleet, an honour only 
bestowed once before on a German Sovereign—on Frederick the 
Great, after the Battle of Zorndorf, in 1758. The Emperor was 
made Admiral in the Swedish Navy when he visited King Oscar last 
year. 

Tue Bopy OF THE UNFORTUNATE TOURIST lost on Goat Fell, 
in the Isle of Arran, has been found concealed under a rock in Glen 
Sannox. Whilst staying in lodgings at Invercloy Brodick, early in 
July, Mr. Rose made friends with a stranger, named Annandale, and 
accompanied him, on July 15th, to ascend Goat Fell. An English 
clergyman met the pair near the summit, but Mr. Rose was never 
again seen alive. Annandale returned to the lodgings, and carried 
off his own and his companion's baggage without paying the land- 
lady. As Mr. Rose did not reappear at the close of his holiday, his 
family instituted the present search, and have obtained plain proof 
of murder. Mr. Rose's skull was battered in, and his body plun- 
dered of everything valuable—Nothing has yet been heard of 
another missing British tourist, Mr, Malcolm Macmillan, who has 
been lost on Mount Olympus for over five weeks. As the 
mountain and the whole neighbourhood have now been thoroughly 
scoured without finding a single trace of Mr. Macmillan, it is 
generally thought that he fell into the handsof brigands. A reward 
has been offered and promises made that if Mr. Macmillan is 
restored a ransom will be paid and no questions asked.—Speaking 
of mountaineering, Dr. Hans Meyer, the German explorer, has 
started ona fresh scientific expedition to Mounts Kilima-Njaro and 
Kenia, in Eastern Africa. 
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I. Being promised a pet dog by some friends, who have 3. “Jim” objects to trains 
come to live in town and are without a garden, I 4. We arrive at our destination, and “Jim” is handed out 
call, and am asked to leave the dog for a few days, as by the guard 
the family must have more time for the parting . As he does not follow well, I decide to carry him 

2. I call again, and capture the prize . Friendly overtures at his new home are received with scorn 
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LEATH and ROSS'S SPECIALI.| “CELEBRATED LONDON HOUSES.” 


TIES. 
LYKALINE, the approved specific 


G for curing colds, y : 
p . catar ; 
respiratory organs, ths, and ailments of the 


G LYKALINE effectually relieves 


disorders of the m 

_ dis : ucous membrane, so preva- 

lent in winter, cleanses the bronchial tubes font maid 

eke ane Foueies the breathing: By its use coldsare 
r n afew hours. Glykaline is an unpr. 

remedy in these complaints. prncedented 


LYE ALINE is the surest and 
speediest remedy for relieving < | 

from obstructed breathing. abou: au who poe 
and 4s. 6d. By post. is. 3d., 3s.,.and qs. od. Sold by 
all chemists. Full directions with each bottle. 


N EURALINE, the approved specific 


for curing and instantly relieving toi 2, 
neuralgia, and pains in the nerves. ‘ a tocuiaelie 


NEURALINE is known as a relia- 


ble srecific in cases of rhi i 

imc i as 0 eumatism, gout, and 
sciatica. Itrelieves often instantaneously, and will 
be found invaiuvb!e to ail afflicted with these disorders 


EURALINE seldom fails to give 


A relief. It is in demand throughout the 
Sir Janes, Matheson received the Slowing’ ieues 
fram Mr. Edgar, of Butt Lighthouse, Island of Lewis, 
N B.:—'Mrs. Edgar cannot express her thanks 10 
Lady Matheson for the Neuraline. It proved the 
moat successful remedy she had ever applied. ‘lhe 
relief she experienced was almost instantaneous.” 

In bottles, rs. 4d. and 2s. od., by post 1s, 3d. and 3s. 


AUROSINE, an improved applica- 


J tion for preserving the hands, the skin, and li 
from roughness, chaps, &c. : tgs 


AY ROSINE quickly removes chaps 


_and unsightliness of the skin after exposure to 
sea air and cold. It renders the surface of the skin 
beautifully smooth; imparts suppleness, whiteness 
and the natural hue of health, without in any way in- 
juring the skin or impeding the pores, is pleasant, 
to use, agreeable in perfume, colourless, and not 
greasy, In bottles, 1s,,15, 6d., and as. 6d.: by post 
1s. 3d.. 1s. 9d., and as. 9d, 


LAIN DIRECTIONS for COM- 

L MON COMPLAINTS. and complete catalogue 

of Homeopathic medicines, medicine cases, and 
most uselul works on Homeopathy, free by | ost. 


BERBERINE, for Liver derange- 


ment, indigestion, and constipation. A new 
and valuable remedy for removing headache, derange- 
ment of the liver, biliousness, and nausea. In 
bottles, 1s. 14d., and as. 91. : by post, 1s. 3d. and 3s. 


(7 ONIZED OIL, the new prepa- 


ration for the Hair. By the use of this oil 
not only is the hair nourished and iis natural appear- 
ance improved. but decay and weakness are arrested. 
the growth excited, and prejudicial influences eradi- 
cated, The new preparation isnot a dye, and may 
be unhesitatingly uscd, In_ bottles, rs., 1s. 6d., and 
as. 9d. ; by post, 1s, 31.. 18. 9d., and 3s. 


HOSPHO-MURIATE of 

, QUININE.—Specially prepared for General 
Debility. It removes lassitude, braces the system 
relieves headache, strengthens the memory, and thus 
is a corrective of nervousness, excitement. and 
depression. In bottles. 1s. 13d, as. gd., 4s. 6d. ; by 
post 1s, 3d., 3s., and 4s. 9d. 


NTISEPTIC TOOTH TINC- 


L TURE, or Liquid Dentifrice, the best prepara- 

tion for the teeth and gums. ‘This elegant pre- 
paration may be used in all confidence. It cleanses 
and whitens the teeth, prevents decay, improves 
and preserves the enamel, hardens the gums, and 
improves their colour. In bottles, 1s., 1s. 6d,, and 
as.6d. Post free, 1s. 3. 18. od., and 2s. 9d. 


PETER ROBINSON'S 


FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


This famous house—l i i 
_ This se—long established—is un- 
Hy alled by any other in London or Paris for select 
aly le, endless variety, and for the remarkable 
eauty and novelty of its goods. A, must im- 
arte feature a its marking is its strictly 
ate charges, for which it $ ull 
equal vide nee scarcely has an 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


Peter Robinson's experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
7 ._,_With goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram. 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
Purchased at the warehouse in London. 


cond . 
Notice.—Travelling expenses are not charged, 
however distant the residence may be. 


Address 
Telegrams and Letters 


to 


REGEN 
256, ns. STREET, 


PETER ROBINSON, 


KIRROW TESTIMONIAL.—A 


. Committee has been formed to present Mr. 
Charles Fletcher Skirrow some mark of esteein and 
regard on his re irement from public life, and the office 
the duties of which he so efficiently and courteously 
performed for twenty-seven years, and it has been 
decided that Mr, Skirrow’s portrait shall be painted 
by a personal friend, an eminent R.A., and presented 
to him, Any surplus will be applied as a donation 
to the Solicitors’ Benevolent Association. 

Gentlemen who are willing to subscribe are invited 
to send their names to one of the undersigned 
honorary secretaries, and subscriptions, which it is 
proposed shall be limited hereafter to three. guineas, 
may be paid to either one of the Secretaries, or to 
Messrs. PRAED and CO., Bankers, 189, Fleet Street, 
to the credit of the Skirrow ‘Testimonial Fun‘. 

8th July, 18%9. 

ALFRED CAREMAELs k Copthall Buildings, 
-ondon, B.C. 
J. VERNON MUSGRAVE, 44, Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. 
“ [ ‘HE LONDON FEVER HOS- 
PITAL AFFORDS ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
from the Spread of Disease by Patients suffering 
from contagious fever by admitting them into its 
wards, and there isolating them. The admission fee 
is three guineas, which pays for as Jong a period of 
treatment and nursing as may be necessary, generally 
six weeks. This fee covers only about a fourth of the 
cost ; the remainder is borne by the Gharily: 

The domestic, servants of governors an: employés 
of subscribing firms, clubs, hotels, &c., are treated 
free of charge. 

The Hospital is nearly full. and the outlay is 
exceedingly heavy. Additional support is earnestly 
solicited. 

Ptivate rooms may be had at a charge of three 
guineas a week. 


For particulars write to the Secretary, 
aior W. CHRISTIE. 
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In three vols., crown 8vo. 


SS SHAFTO. By 


ROBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGH- 
TERS. Ity J. Focerry, author of “Lauter- 
dale,” “Caterina,” &c. In three vols., crown 8vo. 
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In two vols., crown Svo. 
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By Rosa_N. Carey, author of 
“Not Like Other Girls,” &c. In three vols., crown 8vo, 
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By Georce Moore, M.D. 
London: JAMES EPPS and CO., 170 
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EDDING and 
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49, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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ts in Silver. 


\ Vi ORM POWDERS, specially 

prepared from Chenopodium Anthelminticum, 
These powders are suitable both for children and 
adults. They are very effective in expelling worms, 
especially the smaller kinds, which are the pests of 
young children. Directions with each box. Price 
1s. gd. and as. 94., post free. 


LE&t# and ROSS, Homeopathic 

Chemists, 9, Vere Street, W.,and 5, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. E.C., London. The above may be had 
of all Chemists and medicine vendors throughout the 
world Shippers and the trade supplied. 


GHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA 
SHIRTS. 
“The most 
__ Perfect 
Fitting Made.” 
Observer. 


QGBIRTS. —FORD’S EUREKA 
SHIRTS. 
Special to Measure. 
308., 408., 458. the half-dozen. 
Illustrated Self-measure post free. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., ar, Poultry, London. 


GHIRTS. —Old Shirts Refronted, 
Wrist and Collar Banded, fine Linen, three for 
6s. ;superior. 78. 6d. ;extra fine, 9s. Send three (not 
) with cash, Returned ready for use, carriage 
—R. FORD and CO,, ar, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS. — The only Flannel 
Shirts that never shrink in washing. Three 
for 395. 6d. Patterns free by post. 
R. FORD and CO.. 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS. — The only Flannel 

é Shirts that never shrink in washing, not if 

washed 100 times. Soft as silk, andelastic. Can be 

worn without an under-vest. Made in several mixed 

colours, greys, drabs, browns, &c. Three for 39s. 
Patterns and. Selt-measure free by post. 

R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 
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PY POS FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


ONVALESCENT HELP. F 


HOMES OF REST 
FOR MEN at HASTINGS and RAMSGATE. 
eekly Payments, ros, 6d. 
Monthly Return Railway Tickets, 58. 
These Homes are intended to atlord respectable 
Working Men Rk nd Change after Illness or Over- 
Work, and so restore health, and enable them to 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. — Are 


you broken in your rest by asick child suflering 
with the pain of cutting teeth? Go at once to a 
chemist, and get,a bottle of Mrs WINSLOW 5 
SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the poor 
sufferer immediately It is perfectly harmless ;_ it 
produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the child 
from pain, and the little cherub awakes “as bright as 
a button.” 


MES: WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It has long been in use in America, 
and is highly recommended by medical men. It is 
very pleasant to take ; it soothes the child ; it softens 
the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind ; regulates the 
bowels, and is the best 


known remedy for dysentery 
and diarrhea, whether arising from teething or other 
causes. [Be sure andask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup, and see, that "* 


Curtis and Perkins, New York 
and London,” is on the 


outside wrapper. | No mother 
should be witout it, Sold by all medicine dealers at 
1s. 13d. 


HE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER : 

Will positively restore, in every case. grey or white 

hair to its original colour without leaving the disa- 

reeable smell of most." Restorers.” It makes the 

air charmingly. beautiful, as well as promotes the 

growth of the air on bald spots where the glands are 


not decayed. 
HE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER. ; 
‘This preparation has never been known to fail in 
restoring the hair to its natural colour and gloss in 
from eight to twelve days. : ; 
Tt promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling 
eradicates dandruff, and leaving the scalp in 


out, drt 
4 clean, healthy condition. 

HE MEXICAN HAIR 

RENEWER 

Is put up with directions in German, French, and 
Spanish. Retail every where in the kingdom at 3s. 6d. 
Only one size.—Sold wholesale Ly, the ANGLO- 
AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, Limited, 33. 


Farringdon Road, London, 


LORILINE. — For the TEETH 
AND BREATH 
is the best Liquid Dentilrice in the world. It tho- 
roughly cleanses partially decayed teeth from all 
parasi.es or living animalcu.e, leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delighttul tragrance to the breath. 
‘The FRAGRANT FLORILIN E removes instantly 
all odours arising from a tout stomach or tobacco 
smoke. 
¥ i adults whose teeth show marks of 
For children or Xv Hea anes oF 
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Robert Martin, 


The Committee appeal most earnestly for funds to 
enable them to assist a large number of ladies in lre- 


, through the non-payment of toeir 
and to 
; for those able to work, while 
food, and clothing are given to the 


Relief is administered without reference to creed or 
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been o 


ned fer the sale of the work 
fancy) of these ladies. 
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homes have aiiready heer opened at 
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St. George I : 
Park, Paddington, 


full, and although 12 
re admitted during 1883, there are stil 
xiously waiting for adm.ssion, 
however, seem tote any hope ot this 
it 


on at least of the existing mortgages 


These amount to £2,300 on four of the six 


that have been acquired in Mintoid 


five of them used as homes and one let) and 


in Walterton Road. | ‘ 
circumstances the Committee 
scriptions and donations, ani 


seck 
ask 


a yearly cost to the 
per head. ; 
may be sence to, and any further in- 


med from, the Hon. Secretaries. the 
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MAGAZINES 


(Continued from page 175.) 


Mr. FREDERIC HAkRISON has the best paper in this month's 
Nineteenth Century, “ A Breakfast Party in Paris. Sinan 
meal, with its brisk and lively conversationalists, was ea “ a 
the house of Dr. Leblanc, a well-known physician of the Pantheon 
district, a Member of the Municipal Council, a very popular 

~ ex-Mayor, and a stout Republican. The main topic of conversation 
was the Exhibition ; and the talkers wound up with Boulanger—a 
subject which put an end to all coherent remark,—Mr, Ather ley- 
Jones, M.P., is significantly pessimist about the prospects of his own 
~ the Gladstonian—party. “ Apart,” he admits, “ from the powerful 
personality of Mr. Gladstone, the exclusion of the Liberal party 
from power seems likely to be indetinitely prolonged—unless, 
indeed, the leaders adequately recognise the transformation of the 
old into the new Liberalism, and adapt their policy to the require- 
ments of the people.” —Sir Joseph Fayrer supplies much information, 
statistical and other, about ‘ The Deadly Wild Beasts of India ; 
and Professor Geffcken, on “ The French in Germany,” gives reason 
why our neighbours Shoull see that their rivals only squared 
accounts in the last war. The vevanche, of course, is therefore 
superfluous.—Those who care to watch the slaying of the slain can 
read Lord Brabourne on “Mr. Gladstone’s Plain Speaking.” 

The opening article in the Contemporary is entitled “ The Papacy: 
A Revelation and a Prophecy.” It treats largely of the late mission 
of Monsignor Persico. If the Pope is compelled to fly from Rome, 
<o much the better, according to this sympathetic writer, for “in 
that hour when those who hate the Church fill the air with insult 
and exultation, and when those who love her more in her accidents 
than in her essence are abased to the dust with humiliation and 
shame, then to the eye of faith the enforced Hegira of the Pope from 
the Latin to the English world will be regarded as the supreme 
affirmation of the providential mission of the Church—a new Divine 
commission for her to undertake on a wider basis the great task of 
rebuilding the City of God.” —Mr. Frederic Harrison describes with 
vigour and effect a striking historical episode of the past in “ The 
Centenary of the Bastille ;” while Mr. Henry Dunckley, LL.D., 
puts very clearly the questions involved in the phrases The Civil 
List and Royal Grants.” 

Mr. Karl Blind writes in the Fortnighily a most instructive and 
well-informed paper on “ Mr. Gladstone and the Civilised World.” 
He makes clear the large ignorance of the ex-Premier of the facts 
in connection with the European ‘Home-Rule” institutions, on 
which he is so fond of descanting. It is impossible to deal adequately 
with the detailed argument here ; but it may be commended to the 
study of anxious politicians. Mr. Gladstone, when in Naples, was 
distinctly informed as to what is thought of his Irish policy by 
Italians. He was told that “Italian Liberals, who were amongst 
his warmest admirers, entertained feelings of uneasiness and fear on 
account of his propaganda for Home Rule which, if carried, would 
make Ireland a tool in the hands of the Pope, and of every enemy of 
England.” —* The Fortress of Paris” is a useful article on a subject 
which the coming war will make of the first importance and interest. 

—There is an admirable essay on “Giordano Bruno,” by Mr. 
Walter Pater. Of the features of the heresiarch he writes thus 
finely: “Lit up in the agitation of speaking by manya harsh or 
scornful beam, yet always sinking, in moments of repose, to an 
expression of high-bred melancholy, it was a face that looked after 
all made for suffering—already half-pleading ; half-defiant—as of a 
creature you could hurt, but to the last never shake a hair’s- breadth 
from its estimate of yourself.” 

The National Review is scarcely up to its average level even 
though Mr. Arthur Irwin Dasent gives us a glimpse of our capital 
just after the accession of Charles II., in “ London in the Seven- 
teenth Century,” which is not altogether dull reading. 
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In the Aew Review, M. Flourens supplies us witha graphic sketch 
of“ The Relations between France and Russia since 1871, from which 
it would also appear that England very materially assisted in putting 

for the utter humiliation of France.— 


a stop to German designs ; 
a Talk and Talkers of To-day ” concerns itself with Mr. Goschen, 
Acton, Sir Charles Bowen, 


Mr, Labouchere, Sir Robert Peel, Lord : 
Mr. Robert Browning, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Henry James, and Sir 
Frederick Leighton. With reference to this last-named gentleman 
this writer says :—“ A little girl at Oxford once exclaimed in admi- 
ration of a preacher at St. Mary’s: ‘Qh, mamma, what a lot of 
adjectives he knows.’ If ever she has the pleasure of meeting Sir 
Frederick at dinner, she will see cause to modify her earlier enthu- 
siasm, and will learn that the President of the Royal Society can 
speak as sweetly as he paints.”—-There are “Two Views of the 
German Emperor,” one that of Mr. Pountney Bigelow, the other 
represents the opinions of an anonymous person, The first is 
honest, straightforward, and well-informed.—Mr. Tighe Hopkins is 
to be read on “ The New Treasure Hunt.” . : 

There is a capital picture of aquatic and seaside Dutch life 
supplied in Blackwood with “ The Cruise of the Chrysats in Holland, 
Friesland, and on Zuyder Zee." —" The Roll of Battle: A Romance 
of Feudalism,” a resumé of the Duchess of Cleveland’s recent work, 
“ The Battle Abbey Roll, with Some Account of Norman Lineages, 
is capitally done. 


E.——lIn this deeply and pain- 
fully interesting case, adduced 
since our last issue, was, with one exception, much the same as that 
given before the coroner and magistrates, and already summarised 
in thiscolumn. The exception was the evidence of Mr. Davis, a 
Liverpool analytical chemist, who deposed to having found arsenic 
in a medicine-bottle with the label of the druggists on behalf of 
whom it had been sworn that there was no arsenic in the prescrip- 
tions prepared by them for Mr. Maybrick, also in a jug in which 
the deceased's luncheon used to be taken to his office, and even in 
Mrs. Maybrick’s dressing- gown and apron. The medical 
witnesses for the prosecution were skilfully examined by 
Sir Charles Russell, who elicited from Dr. Humphreys, Mr. 
Maybrick’s general medical attendant, the admission that 
he could state no symptom shown by the post-mortem exami- 
nation of the deceased which was distinctive of arsenical poisoning, 
and which was not distinctive of gastritis or gastro-enteritis, of 
this last complaint, brought on by natural causes, it being contended 
for the defence that Mr. Maybrick had died. For the defence 
witnesses were called to prove that the deceased had been in the 
habit of taking arsenic in various forms. One of them, Sir James 
Poole, a former Mayor of Liverpool, stated that in the spring of 
1889 Mr. Maybrick told him that he was taking poisonous medicine, 
and that the witness warned him of the danger of the practice. 
Witnesses were also called to prove that arsenic is used by ladies in 
toilet preparations and for the hair. Medical men of eminence and 
experts in toxicology, among them Dr. Tidy, the official analyst at 
the Home Office, were also called, and stated that several prominent 
symptoms usually accompanying arsenical poisoning had not shown 
themselves in the case of Mr. Maybrick, and that in their opinion 
no evidence hal been adduced to prove that the gastro-enteritis of 
which the deceased died had been produced by arsenical poi oning. 
But the crowning episode of the proceedings was astatement which 
was addressed in person to the Court by Mrs. Maybrick, and which 


Avcusr 10, 1883 


the Judge only with reluctance allowed her to m 
she said, mainly to speak of the fly-papers 
charged with extracting arsenic) 


ti ake. 
rom which 
and of the bottle of 


She wishe] 


she had been 


(for her husband's use) into which, it was allese 1, sh ME.tt-essencg 
titiously introduced the arsenic undoubtedly tae 1 surrep, 
learned, she said, from young friends in Germany, 1] mit. She hal 
tion partly derived from fly-papers, and applied to a i ofa soly. 
had bought the fly-papers in question to tmehare ¢ ace, and she 
eruption on her face. As regards the meat-essence a cure for a 
be remembered, the nurses took care that Mr ce—which, it will 


have administered to him—she declared that it ae Mil did not 
earnest request that she had placed in the one her husband" 
powder,” which she did not, until after his eal Some whi 
arsenic. Sir Charles Russell, in his speech for a My know to 

with his usual ability, all the points which haye bh . defence, urged, 
favourable to the prisoner. Mr. Justice cohen oe as 
Tuesday his summing up and finishel it phen began on 
He laid some stress on the passage in the ie Wednesday, 
to Brierley in which she spoke of her ‘a letter 
death,” while the account given by the doctor oer sick unto 
the opposite. He criticised Mrs. Maybrick's talemmege te 
the white powder and the meat solution, remarking thay cree 
Russell had, in his cross-examination of the witnesses. ty 5 Charles 
on this part of the case. On the whole, and ie ae | little 
Stephen did not fail to point out weak points in fits A 
prosecution, his summing-up was unfavourable to ee lor the 
He finished up at eighteen minutes after three anil hg ial 
having retired, returned at 3.50 with a verdict of Guile i 
unhappy woman bent forward in her chair burying her ay hs 
hands. When called on to say why sentence of deh ai ie 
not be passed on her, she protested that she was Senet 
the crime of murder, whatever her guilt in regard to My Brietle 
might have been. The Judge then passed” sentence of ta 
in the usual form, without giving any opinion of his own 0 = 
verdict. The prisoner bowed her head, and stood at the he ee ‘ 
until she was touched by the female warder, when, turing ry a 
she walked firmly down the dock-steps. : Aas HEAT 

AN EXTRAORDINARY MURDER CASE was that recently tr 
Hertford before Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, tier ee i. 


$ 
te 


1 the jury 


his fifteenth year, a shoemaker’s son, was convicted of Killing his 
sister by striking her repeated blows on the head with his father's 
hammer. The only reason assigned by the youthful homicide was, 


that his sister had ‘‘ nagged him so,” and had called him * bhoss-eye,” 
Evidence for the defence was adduced to prove him virtually Taine 
But in the opinion of a medical prison-officer, thowzh of ne 
mental power, he was able to distinguish right from wrong, Tha 
jury, strongly recommending him to mercy, found him guilty of 
manslaughter only, and Lord Coleridge sentenced him to ten years’ 
penal servitude. 

A JEWISH GENTLEMAN left 1,800/. to Baron Ferdinand de 
Rothschild, to be applied to building a synagogue ani school in 
Jerusalem. ‘The Baron renounced the bequest as insufficient for the 
purpose. Mr. Justice Kay has granted an application that the 
money should be devoted to aid the funds of what is knuwn as the 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild’s School, near the Jaffa Gate of Jeru- 
salem, at which the service is Jewishand which is manigel bya 
committee of Jewish gentlemen in this country, of whom Lord 
Rothschild is one. 

AN AGED MALTSTER’S LaBourer in Norfolk died in 
leaving 2,000/ in gold, and his children came before Mr. Justice 
Chitty asking to have the money divided among them, Their 
father had told them that it was to be theirs, and that it represeated 
his savings. The Judge made an order for the equitable division 
of thesum. On his making the natural inquiry how a man, say with 
15s. a-week, could in, say filty years, save about 2,000/,, no answer 
was given. 
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PRINCE (7): “Try a glass of Old Bushmills Whiskey, your Majesty? It is the Whiskey all 
connoisseurs drink,” 


’ ane ary + irely from the finest procurable malt, and 
4 cn t and most healthful Whiskey produced, being made entirely 
is me hp oe the dagllcey antl thoroughly matured, Its flavour is unique, partaking partly of the Lowland Scotch, and 
@ Trish makes. : 
erie are a hee “ BUSHMILLS,” which is now recommended by doctors in cases of gout and rheumatism as the 
most healthful drink. Rene, ; 
. ] Metropole, Hotel Victoria, and all First 
; i tained at the Army and Navy and other Stores; at the Hote pole, Hote a, and all 
Class eee 7 peat Wine Marehents ; and - all Spiers and Pond’s Buffets. Ifyou have any difficulty in procuring it, write to 
the London Agent, FRED, J. KING, 3 to 6, Camomile Street, E.C, 
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‘THE SEASON COQUETS WITH SUMMER AND WINTER, some days 
being genial and warm, others rough, with wind, rain, and wintry 
aspects. August has been already quite hysterical in its changes 
from brightness to gloom ; and harvest fields, shining one day in 
gladness, the next have been soaked under a tropical rainfall, 
Wheat in stook may be seen in Middlesex, Surrey, ant Oxfordshire, 
next to fields of grass not yet made into hay. Harvest first-fruits, in 
the shane of new wheat samples rubbed out by hand, have already 
appeared in Mark Lane. Asregards maturity, the crops are now at 
a normal date, whilst last season they were three weeks late. Field- 
peas were shown at Peterborough Market July 27th, where, in 1838, 
they first appeared on August 23th. A loaf of new wheaten bread 
was under our criticism on Saturday, August 3rd, and in colour and 
quality was fair. Like all bread made from English fresh wheat, it 
was very sweet. The early soil and climate of Chichester have 
furnished first Talavera and White samples, but in most districts of 
the home counties corn harvest has made a commencement in the 
past week. 

“Wuat To SEE IN A WEEK?” was the question asked by an 
Italian nobleman, of great name, now on an agricultural visit to 
England. The answer was—I, Go and see Sir John Lawes’s farm 
and laboratory ; 2, See at Woburn the Duke of Bedford’s experi- 
mental farms, superintended by the R.A.S.E.; 3, See the Dairy 
Farm at Finchley and Sudbury, or at Horsham in Sussex ; 4, Attend 
Mr. Treadwell's sales of sheep on Wednesday, and 5, Mr. Brassey's 
sile at Aylesford on Thurslay; 6, Go to Sandringham and view 
the cattle, horses, sheep, and farm practice that Mr. Beck will show 
you,” —and if our Italian visitor sees all these, and in his jour- 
neyings sees the harvest-fields being cut and cleared, he will not 
fail to have a notion of English agriculture. 

Tur FoLLowInc Estimate of the prospects of harvest is from 
a Lincolnshire Vicar, who, as an old practical farmer and observer 
of rural life, sends us notes :—'' The variable spring and summer 
has not been favourable to the rich lands of our district. Beans and 
peas are a good crop, except that peas have suffered from wire- 
worm, slug, and a variable temperature. The hardy grey peas are 
good. Of turnip-seed the crop is large and good, and mustard-seed 
is also good. Wheat is a fairly-good crop, damaged in July by 
mildew, a3 all the heavy crops, and many of the light ones, were laid 
by the midsummer rains. Barley, which promised well, is knocked 
about, and though a good crop will not Aere be of malting quality. 
Potatoes have suffered from alternate drought and wet, and on stiff 
soils will not he of good quality. Oats are good, but much laid ; 
and though they will not suffer in value like barley, they will not 
be so good a sample asin good seasons. Root-crops are all good, 
and the present hot weather (August 2nd) will bring some grand 
mangolds. Fruit, after great promise, is a very partial crop ; 
apples much blighted, and pears below their usual excellence. The 
late-blossoming plums are a good crop. Gooseberries showed well, 
hut cold and wet rotted the berries when of the size of beans. 
Cucumbers under frames suffer from disease. All other garden 
produce is good. My sunflowers, last year 12 feet high, and in 
1887 13 feet Ioinches (as the writer saw them), will this season only 
reach 7 to 8 feet.” 

OTHER HARVEST ESTIMATES are being collected officially by 
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the Agricultural Journals and Corn Trade Lists. The Afiller has 
several useful returns, all under dates of three days, and the Agri- 
cullural Gazelle has issued the opinions of its correspondents, 
whilst for Bedl’s Weekly Alessenger, the schedules of inquiry are 
amongst the farmers. Accordingly as the weather alternates, the 
harvest estimates are likely to be very variable. The percentages 
given by the A gricultural Gasetie are very emphatic—too much s0, 
many persons will suppose ; as, omitting returns giving an average, 


there are :— 


Above Average. Under Average. 


Wheat... 486% » © F 87 
Barley . - 25°5 . ° « 245 
Oats ‘ 27°5 F 26°5 
Beans . “ 216 ° ° 44°8 
Peas s 22'2 : . 316 
Ma ‘ &9g'0 ° . O'5 
Porises 3 36°7 o * 83 
Turnips P 48°3- 3 . 8-4 
Mangolds Aft. : 16°7 


Therefore, wheat, hay, and roots are all large crops, an I beans and 
peas poor crops. Barley an] oats an ordinary yield. Great reserve 
must be given to the above verdict ; first Lecause of its early date ; 
and next, because, in 1888, the wheat crop was returned 71°5 under 
a7 average, whereas farmers have since tureshel out and marketed 
a full average quantity. 

As THE HAnvest SUBJECT is just now 
allel. A correspondent of the Field gav 
value of grass (including nearly 5,000,000 acres to) : : 
rotation, and 16,000,000 of permanent pasture) from this seasons 
extra crop should be 100,000,090/. sterling! | This quotient has 
attracted the notice of politicians anJ agriculturists, as 1t 1s found the 
total value of the corn crops as estimated in a daily contemporary 
by an experienced authority is only 68,000,000/, from about 9,000,000 
acres of cereals—in wheat 16,000,000/, barley 13,000,000/.,, oats 
24,000,000/, straw of the crops 13,000,0094—or total 63,0c0,000/. 
against the 100,000,000/. of grass! 

AT THE MEETING OF THE Royal AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Wednesday, July 31st, the accounts of the Windsor Show exhibited 
the following result. With over 10,000/, prize money, and 15,cco/, 
expenses, &c., &c., the outcomings would be more than the incom- 
ings by 5,000/ to 6,000/. The numter of members has increased to 
over eleven thousand. 

Wueat Stocks, August Ist, in America, on passage, in the 
United Kingdom in Odessa, French, and German ports, were 
estimated at seven millions and a-half quarters, against 9,700,000 
quarters held in 1888. 

T. £ Hop Crop is expected to be only half an average yield 
over a large proportion of the gardens. 


“ topical ” another note is 
e an estimate that the 
f clover, &c., under 


ene en 


“UNFIT FOR SERVICE” 


Mr. CHARLTON’s picture represents the scene which takes place 
when the horses of some Cavalry or Artillery Regirnent are under- 
goingan inspection. At this inspection, which is generally performed 
by the officer in command of the district,all the horses are examined, 
and those which are no longer fit for service are “cast,” that is, 
disposed of in some way or other—usually by being sold—to end 
their days as civilians. A charger who has, perhaps, served his 
country well is thus condemned to run in some tradesman’s cart, or 
drag loads of coals. Those who have the care of such horses should 
remember how, by no fault of their own, they have fallen from their 
former honourable estate, and should, in their years of inevitable 
decline, treat them with kindness and consideration. 


AUGUST ty 1889 


“BALL-ROOM DIFFEREN Crs» 


THE scenes here depicted (by M Hs 
those balls which are eee feck. bs ») are 
son or 


le, Ro 
and at which naval and military officers are the mae quarter jae 


In the civilian world the veteran tcipal a 

would be up-' Performe,.’ 

shod over the youngster ashe here does amerign cs 0 ride oes, 

of discipline. In one case, the luckless sulylter °'csome influen, 

his pet lamb (Miss Lamb); in the other, hej 2 sutrenig, 
soe Y , IS placed j : 

the old boy’s wife and daughter in order that he : charge of 


the wild dissipation of whist. The word “ differoneo "> indulge i, 
the series of drawings ; there is a difference ee 
who loudly discuss ordnance ; there is a di tenes st0¢5 
kindly indicates to Lieutenant Lackland Eis - Miss Sharp, 
and the present one, men then being scarce ae we former tal] 
there is a difference between the sensations of bie DOW Numergys « 
one of whom wants an ice because she js eh ie. fui creatures 


: : : he : 
ag because be is eae Fe there is a difference ee ee at 
ad your arm damage’ ishes j vo Neen havin, 
y ged by the Dervishes in the Soy lan ne ving 


vine 


it in a slinz from vaccinatory exigencies, a3 th x 
, as the y } 
© YOung oificer 


frankly admits. 
1+ 


THE ADVENTURES OF WLI 


THE pug is a dog of an extremely affectionate disjositi i 
to say, he is exceedingly susceptible to the pleasures af h HON, that js 
and when “Jim” found himself torn away from a] ot 
young ladies who had worshipped him with tine fi 
and handed over to a young man whom he 
occasional visitor, no wonder his feelings were dec: 
indignation was aggravated by the fact that the: 
banishment was of the most frivolous character, ju 
new town-house they had no garden. No one ha: 
trouble to ask “Jim” if a garden was absolutely 1 mee 
happiness. Accordingly at first he sulked finely ae 
master found him an awkward handful to manave Thal | Me 
hecame reconciled, when a new band of (extremely pee 
id slaters fell down and worshipped him. sis 


T taken the 


juvenile) 
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“DEFIANCE” 


COURTING and fighting are very closely allied. Even humin 
beings are aware that the course of true love does not always - 
smooth, but the difficulties and rivalries which would ake 
cause endless trouble are lessened by the existence in all ean 
munities—civilised or savage—of some code of marital regulations, 
Among the brute creation it is not so, and, unless man interferes hy 
artificial arrangements, the law of the strongest prevails Tie 
conqueror in the fight or fights which ensue has first choice among 
the ladies. The deer tribe are usually a gentle, inoffensive set al 
creatures, but they can be desperately pugnacious when matrimonial 
engagements are pending; and if buck meets buck at such a 
juncture, horns on the green are not an unlikely sejue 
Kriner’s picture recalls a somewhat similar incident of Sir Edwin 
Jandseer’s, entitled “The Challenge.” Thirty years ago the 
engraving was extremely popular. ; 


—_—_—_—_—__—_—_- 


Note. In our Wedding Number, published last week, we 
accidentally omitted to mention that the dres:ing-ca-e for ILRAUL. 
the Princess Louise of Wales was made ty Mr. Alfred Clark, of 
20, Old Bond Street, W. 


“WHO 


NOBILITY 


IN THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is an impera- 

tive hygienic need, or necessary adjunct. It keeps the blood pure, prevents and cures 
fevers, acute inflammatory diseases, and removes the injurious effects of stimulants 
narcotics such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by natural means ; thus restores the nervous 
system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood and over- 
cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &e. 


THE GREAT DANGER OF POISONOUS ANILINE DYES, SUGAR, PINK, 


OF LIFE 


BEST CAN SUFFER BEST CAN DO.”—Milton. 


The Victorian Reign is unpara'leled in the History of Great Empires for its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness! ! 


ABOVE ALLIII 


A FEARLESS DEVOTION TO DUTY AND UNFLINCHING TRUTHFULNESS ! 


THE QUEEN'S PRIZE! 


The Conditions laid down by the QUEEN for the Prize given by HER MAJESTY to the Marine Boys are these :— 

Cheerful Submission to Superiors ; Self-respect and Independence of Character: Kindness and Pro 
Conciliate t'e Differences of others ; and, above all, Fearless Devotion to Duty and Unflinching Truthfulness. 

“ Such principles, if evoked and carried into action, would produce an almost perfect moral character 1N EVERY CONDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE AND DUTY: 


THE PIVOT OF DUTY—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; WITHOUT IT LIFE IS 


What Higher Duty can Man attain, than Conquest over Human Pain ? 
GUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER SALINES.—“ Dear ame wonai fer ea mo 
‘FRUIT SALT’? for many years, I think it rig Sana jthou 
invaluable medicine, and far superior to a ; 
a bottle of it inthe house. It possesses three 
promptly efficacious, and leaves no unpleasant after- 
“ January 25th, 1889.” 


SHERBET. 


Experience shows that sugar, aniline dyes, pink or chemically coloured sherbet, mild al i i i re al 
eed ay : : , a zx ‘ : f nd brandy are 2 
while light white wines and gin, or old whiskey, largely diluted with seltzer water, ‘will be fonnd ae atk sherties oe i aERULT SALT ” is peculiarly 

stitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the r k to health. 


OW KANDAHAR WAS. WON. 


“ During the Afghan War we were before Kandahar, and had b itri " iti i 
fe 5 ad been reconnoitring the enemy’s position with Colonel M——’s splendid Cavalry regiment, when, to our merriment, 


tection to the Weak; Readiness to 


i + 
Forgive Offence; 4 Desire ‘0 


LIFE,” —SMILES. 


“ Come the four corners of the world in arms, 


e us rue, aN 
T BUT TRUE. 


A SHAM! 


And we shall shock them ; nought shall mak 
IF ENGLAND TO HERSELF DO RES 


ht to tell you 
ll other saline mixtures. |‘ tithe 
most desirable qualities—["* atte 
effects «A DEVONSHIRE + 


COLOURED 


eV" 


OR CHEMICALLY 


L very apt 10 dist 
adapted for any 


ight trac 


le 


seq a EOtt’ : 
the Colonel produce na 0 
We certainly © s 


als 
wih 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ ‘Take,’ he said, ‘an old soldier’ ice 3” i ; F 

: oa : ; d soldier’s advice ;’ so, to please him, we did. We emptied the b 4 
nets = | a i as paint. \ Two days afterwards the Colonel ‘said at mess, ‘ You fellows laughed an As se eae Cee TT ne aunther — ie i the stat I gave you you! bo, 
s that day. Personally,’ said the Colonel, ‘1 never felt better, and so do the officers of my regiment, and we were ready to encounter half Sie ‘tae 2 te atthe | =: led (OL ® 


” After that the Colonel was always calles 
From “ MESS STORIES” by PROTEUS, pp. 126-127, published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 1889. 


The value of “ENO'S FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves : 


PR on Ron hetets pola commiemenenr paren acl ge ian mere is a Sham.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominal in an orig! 
bf a Q. fog , ° = - a : i + oe that er 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation aa prot’ Anas g y enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringeupon legal rights, exercise an ingenulty that, empl?) ty 
Chemis! 
y all 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see-that the capsule is marked ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless and occasionally a Poisonous imitation. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E,, BY J. C, ENO'S PATENT. 
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“Go our Reavers. 


~x<K—— P< 


‘THE exquisite illustration, which is perhaps 
the most artistic study yet produced in 
the form of an advertisement, depicts 


Health Crowning Beauty. , 


HEALTH, ever ready to admire, is (AW 
disclosing the all important secret that A#i\\ 
to retain her charms, and enjoy the 
blessings of their possession, BEAUTY 
must avail herself of those provisions 
which science has discovered to repel or 
cure disorders, the premier of which is 


BEECHAN'S 


cA Wonderful Medicine, 
and justly worthy of its 


Enormous “Popularity. 
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BOUILLABAISSE 
e told the driver of the cabriolet 
on the seashore. The man 
“ Bouillabaisse, bouillabaisse!” 
Reupion’s chateau-like caf’, 
Corniche Road, overlooks the 


COMING to Marseilles one day, w 
to drive us to the Café Reupion, 
expanded into a grin from ear to ear. 
le shouted, as he cracked the whip. 
almost at the commencement of the 3 
bay that boasts Monte Cristo and other islands. There was quite a 
row of carriages outside the grounds of the hotel. The inmates all 
come to eat bouillabaisse. It is the great Provencal fish dinner. 
It can be found at the best hotels all along the French Riviera, and, 
properly speaking, it can be found nowhere else. And of all the 
hotels Reupion’s is the proper Aabitat for it. The Marseilles people 


profess to export it to less happy regions, but it is impossible to see 
how suc ‘They profess to give it to 


h a dish can bear transportation. 
you at Paris, but those who are considered authorities on such 
subjects in Paris confess candidly that it is only to be got properly 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, and especially at Marseilles. 

I should despair of giving an adequate idea of this remarkable 
dish, as they make it at Reupion’s. They once showed me at 
Galicnaii’s a collection of books, portions of which bore upon this 
great subject. The regular recipe is of great length, and contains 
some thirty ingredients. This is the way they do it at Marseilles. 
] found it in simpler form at Nice during the season of the Battle of 
Flowers, There is a bastard form of it which is made from codfish 
on some parts of the French coast, and in some parts of the interior 
they make it of a freshwater fish, both of which are heretical 
forms of bouillabaisse. The basis of the dish consists of shell- 
fish, prawns, crayfish, crab, or lobster. With these there are 
whitings, or other fish, cut up transversely. I am very much 
afraid that all the fish are cut up alive, but this view of 
the matter is too painful for contemplation. Then there is a 
mystic sauce, served up separately, with bread or toast, in which 
the culinary genius of France finds abundant scope, and which, in 
the opinion of many, is more important than the fish itself. It is 
boiled long, and ona slow fire—whence the name. The wonderful 

binations the dish is really light 


thing is, that with all these com 
and wholesome, and causes no subsequent pangs of repentance. 


Thackeray has a famous song, “ The Ballad of Bouillabaisse,” in 
which he enumerates some of the ingredients of the sauce :— 


The bouillabaisse a noble dish is— 
A sort of soup or broth or brew, 
Or hotch-potch of all sorts of fishes 
That Greenwich never could outdo ; 
Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffron, 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach, and dace. 
All these you eat at Terré’s Tavern, 
In one dish of bouillabaisse. 


It is much to be regrette! that Thackeray does not seem to have 
any knowledge of the dish in its proper form. I find no traces of 
his visiting the places on the Riviera, where alone it is to be found 
in perfection. _ He says he found it at an inn in the Rue Neuve 
des Petits Champs. I could find no traces of it in that celebrated 
street. They told me at one place there that there was very little 
demand for it in Paris, and then only in the winter. In all the 
hostelries of the Paris Exposition it might be sought for in vain. I 
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ouillabaisse ” is one of 
a tender interest. 
as divmior which 


on the “B 


But this poe f Thackeray's 
coheed ont 4 poems, and has 


the most autobiographical of his 
low much the two last verses tells us of that mens aie " 
gleams through all his satire. Thes: who know his private history 
best, who know the side of his charac er presented to us for instance 
in his “ Letters to Mrs. BrookfielJ,” will best interpret the two last 


verses of the ballad :— ‘ 


Ah me! how quick the days are flitting ! 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 

When here I'd sit, as now Im sitting 
In this same place—but not alone. 

A fair young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 

And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me 
-—'There's no one now to share my cup. 


I drink on as the Fates ordain it, 
Come, fill it and have done with rhymes ; 
Fill up the lonely glass. and drain it 
In memory of the dear old times. 
Welcome the wine, whate’er the seal is ; 
And sit you down and say your grace 
With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is 
—-Here comes the smoking bouillabaisse. 


n bouillabaisse is, like Thackeray's, 
If my readers think that I am an 
authority on the subject, ] am afraid I have deceived them, for I 
have merely looked on it more meo from the literary point of 
view. My own associations with it belong to some of the brightest 
days and sunniest nooks of the Riviera. Yes, we are to have a 
thorough holiday. We go through the woods of olive, the lemon 
and orange groves, we come to the lighthouse, we take a boat on the 
bay, and when the evening is about to set in suddenly, we are to go 
to the seaside hostel and have bouillabaisse for a light dinner. 
There are kindly friends and graceful forms, and that which of all 
earthly scenery must come nearest Paradise, which give a flavour 
beyond the famous sauce to the bouillabaisse. Let me recall one 
day in particular. 

In my copy of Murray I found rather a taking paragraph recom- 
mending the traveller to stay at « Gianetta’s homely locanda, and 
partake of bouillabaisse.” He mentions, with some deprecation, a 
new hotel—the Victoria. But, alas for the whirligig of time! 
Gianetta and her locanda have disappeared; the new hotel has 
become the old one, and is threatened by a fresh aspirant—the 
Hotel de Paris. There are several restaurants, and bouillabaisse is 
everywhere the great feature. They could not give it to me in the 
evening at the Hotel de Paris ; explained to me that it ought to be 
ordered early, and is best partaken ofat dgjeimer. At the Victoria they 
gave me some that was very good, and in other respects made me very 
comfortable. Yet this hotel is considerably abused. Baedeker calls it 
“dear,” and Murray calls it “pretentious.” I mentioned this cir- 
cumstance to the landlady, who was quite superior to the power of 
the Press. She told me that she had never read the remark, and 
refused to look at my handbook, explaining that she was no scholar, 
and was totally unable to read anything. Indeed, in these affluent 
days there are many travellers to whom the mention that an hotel 
is expensive constitutes a positive attraction. 


1 must own that my interest i 
merely a sentimental interest. 


AUGust 10, 1854 


Strolling along the shore of the bay, I very 

Beaulieu. Here Lord Salisbury Hag. Fee fe “OON CAME to Hens 
perty. The carriage entrance will be on the I Be considerable st 
Franca to Monte Carlo. Ile has Pritchase ae 
gentleman named Olmi, from whence thes fay a ms 
Villa Olmi. He has occasionally used heal: yee 
to build a large new edifice, and he is fen 
necessary paths and roads, Lord Satis, 
much judgment. The English people ate 
very much to the lower ground and to the dines 
there is often a very good reason for this fede | 

any length or climb any height. I ascended he hile 
of the new estate. It is a communal path ent 
main road, wandering very much alter the : 
lane, but with a natural wealth that no English | 

elis 


for this is one of the prettiest bits of the famous reo} 
‘ 5 region k 


hw 


an Nice, 
1€ commence. 
) Which js how 
, the Maritime 


The arboricultural abundance is extraordinary. ; 

from Lord Salisbury’s grounds, a whole re Rolin down 
stretches down the slope, and all along the ee: forest of of 
separating the twin-bay of that name ‘with is ae 
extremity. Just in front of these grounds the pe i 
into a deep ravine. Besides the ever-present Sliven : 
and lemon-trees, pistachio trees, the noble carowha 

bread tree, and the very hedges have a profucion | oh John's 
almost rival the cultivated treasures of English a Pile Which 
Salisbury and his family had been staying both at on end 
at Beaulieu, and I think he has shown a sound ash Gals and 
aesthetic sense in giving his preference to Theeufien,  Yore ascun | 
a stratezical position which will give him the Monet 
amount of bouillabaisse. I hope he will live to en’ f al Ab any 
dish of it. oe ae he 


ives 
4 of Ospicig, 
house, on the 
‘ps suddenly 
» We have orange 
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Tue New SORBONNE, opened in Paris on Mon lay, will not i 
really finished before next April. Although the foundation pte 
was laid in 1353, work was only begun in earnest four years "s oo 
as the buildings are very extensive and handsome r es 
remains to be done. The University fronts the fue des E av 
the fagade of creamy-tinted Marseilles stone being ohretsacated vith 
allegorical statues of different branches of learning. Seven tthe 
open into a spacious vestibule—containing stitues “Of Homer a 
Archimedes—and handsome circular staircases lead up to the irs 
floor, where the Lecture Hall is situate]. The ceilings 
panelled with portraits of French writers. The Lecture Hall ea ie 
amphitheatre accommodating three thousand persons, and having a 
domed roof, where M. Galland’s frescoes represent the Sorbonne 
surrounded by the Faculties—graceful female figures. The Uni- 
versity also appears amongst the Muses ina panel by M. Puvis de 
Chavannes over the professional chair, ‘The decorations are of the 
Byzantine type, their bright tints contrasting well with the generally 
severe architectre of the whole edifice. f 


have not heard of it there. 

wBY a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 

Mr. Epes has provided our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save 

It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 


us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
= P P Sy S GRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING 


a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
Gazette. 


point. 
and a properly nourished frame.”’—Czvz/ Service 


; THE New Illustrated Catalogue: to March 30, 1889, now 
ADAMS S OLDEST AND|“T#= “GPW.si,tte pERiop” HIERATICA- THE ANCIENT WRITIN te 
BEST, ogame ep tt Smee TAT ERA TIOA~, 3285 e0ey dies anor tt 
Note size, 


and CaLcuTTa, 1884. 
‘ __For Private Correspondence, 5 quires, 


E ‘ 100. 2 
Court Envelopes, 1s. per Y eaee, ruled: 3 


‘THE QU=EN” 


uires, 15. 


HIERATIC 


F “ Feels no hesitation in recom- 
I i i % Thin, for Foreign correspon 
U R N | U RE ale its use.”’— Dec. 22, H i E RATI CA- For Sermons, Ruled or Plain, 9 ate a e 
he Water-mark. " reraulce 
Each Sheet bears t ee ae es ieratiCa- 


Reject Imitations. 
Of all Stationers, or 


HIERATICA- 


send stamps to 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, 
St., Lene” 


Cabinet Makers, Oilmen, &c. U Thames 

5 : T HiERATIGA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames 
Pp L | ‘ ‘ H V LLEY ROA “ A | E RA ICA- Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. - 

( i D Hammers BeLow THE LINE , 

A 5 E > v 
‘ g : be = 
SHEFFIELD. As Above eis CuinBAS: a THE wl Li J | 
REGD. 


Or with Backwork Locks, 
best work, £10. == 


>ARMER'S and KEEPER'S B.-L. 


at 5 Guineas, with Left Barrel Choke, Reb 
nl Low Hammers, the best ore 
aa HENS) at extra. 

.—We sell Guns, &e., at one profit 
first cost of manutacture. Restocking, ean ee 
fires altered to Central Fires, from 30s. : New Barrels 
from £2 to 410: M-L.altcred to C-F-B-L, from 
6os,, with B.A. Jocks; and from 8os, with Bar-T.acks, 
including new hammers. and making up as ‘he t 
Serine Locks to Rebound, 125, = we 

reech-loading Walking-stick Guns, wi k= 
horn handles, Steel, Barrels, eed peo 
258. 3a8., and 38*. Shot Cartridges, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d and 
6s. 6d, Rifle ‘and Shot Air Canes, from. 60s. to 2008 
Air Cane Repairs done. B.-L. Saloon Guns from 
158. 10 Tos, Bail Cartridges from ts, 100, B-L. Satoon 
Pistols, trom t2s 6d, Our new Illustrated Catalogue 


The SAVOY GALLERY of ENGRAVINGS 


THE MOET FOFULAR ENGRAVINGS. 


PARTHENIA ‘ : 
A FAVOURITE AUTHOR 
TH SHRINE OF VENUS 
FLOCK RETURNING 
TROUT FISHING 


9; 


PERFUME. 


“* PRONOUNCED Z2Y-LO-PIA ™ 
Sold by all Dealers, or 
Post Free Direct. 


} 2/6, 4/6, 8/6 & 21/- per Bottle 
157b, New Bond St., London. 


T. G. Appleton. 
A'ma Tadema. 


Meuve. 


‘ . ‘ F. Slocombe. 
& ": s of Guns, Rifles, and eversthing appertaini lle 
MISS FANNY KEMBLE. S'r T. Lawrence. Sony, Anipuanot aur iat bate Cations rocket Bes 1 
stock 4 e ng to Press, describing fully URE i x eupeinventesl, Perl 
ITALIAN FLOWER GIRL each) Gun, Rifle, and Ravoner. oo eee Saepape his (iss ee at ‘nae 


Luke Fildes. 
Jchn Collier. 
Marcus Stone. 


weights, and prices ; it also contains us i 

Y I sz it als ains useful info - 

tion to the Sportsman on converting Gns, &c. iprine 
Send 6 stamps for Hiustrated Catalogue, or abroad 

per regd. post, 1s (returned from first purchase) 


G. E. LEWIS, 


32 and 32, LOWER LOVEDAY ST. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


EstTaBiisHeD 1850, 


of th ; 
Poitiers (France). 
Honot superior to th 
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HeLLoways OINTMENT 


Is a CERTAIN REMEDY 
For the CURE of 
BADLEGS OLD WOUNDS. SORES &ULCERS 
For BRONCHITIS. COUGHS. COLDS, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM. GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS 


And all Skin Diseases, it has no equal, 


MANADS : 
LOVE OR COUNTRY 


fs 
sends of 
sent free on ¢ 


GEO. REES, 115, Strand (Corner of Savoy Street rye y pee? 


Her Majesty). 


The Largest Assortment of Engravings in London tn Stock, 
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and CLEAR SKIN oltamed by using 
| DINNEFORDS EMOLLIENT CREAM 
as. 6d, & 4 6d. post free, T80, New Bond St.W 


| 
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\ 
EAU D'AMBERT is the great French remedy 
for Indigestion, Spasms, Dyspepsia, Bilious 
Headaches, and al! Abdominal Pains. 


LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD 


writes:—'' 7 have great pleasure in testifying to the 
excellence of Eau ad Ambert for indigestion. No one 
should be without it ; its effects are marvellous,” 


LADIES will find this preparation both agree- 
able and effective, taken in doses of a dessert 


4 ae 7S \\ \ NSS f d seen in half a tumbler of hot waterand sugar. 
rice 1/114d. and 2/9d. everywhere, cr 


"Ed Ambert Co., 32, Fenchurch Street, IC. 


TTT TUT 


FISHER’S | EXGELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE."—Tancet, June 15, 1889, 


ONCENTRATED 


GLADSTONE | ,,, _ 
N S pac, «PEP TONIZED -* 


LATE ASRAHAM, 


— OBTAINABLE 


DELICIOUS EVERYWHERE. 
FLAVOUR. 
as FOR 
INVALIDS. 
MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. _ 
—_ AND MILK DELICATE 
CHILDREN, 
REQUIRING 


NO (Patent). : _ 
DIGESTIVE ) AND ALL OF 


| EFFORT. SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. DIGESTION, 


As supplied to the 


ATLANTIC 
STEAMSHIPS, 


THE MILITARY, 
&e., &C. 


The New 


PRICE LIST Aa 


Is sent b : 5 

Y in. Plated, £6. Silver, £7 10s. 
Return Post. In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strang Lock and 
Brass Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete 
with Comb, Hair Brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes, 
Tooth. Nail, and Shaving. Brushes Razor Strop. 
Paper, Knife. Scent Bottle, Jar, aie Dish, Writing 
Case, Penholder, Pencil, Inkstand, Match Box, Look- 
ing Glass, ‘T'wo_Razors, Scissors, Nail File, fand 
Button Hook. Price complete £6 with Plated Fit- 
tings, £7 10s. with Silver Fittings. 


FISHER’S 
BEATRICE 


LIVERPOOY, ays 
YANCHEST© 


ke ",LOURIST,” 4'( in. hizh closed. 21s.; Wimbledon “ SHOT SPOTTER * 
egd.). 21s.: “ UNIVERSAL,” 4} in., 65s.; “MILITARY STAFF,” 53 ia 
finest quality, 115s. 


HEDEIONEH's 
‘cere ae, 
LIGHEBROWN GOD LIVER OIL 


aie Pree pr oved by Thirty Years Universal Medical Experience to be 
SUMP SES, THE MOST PALATABLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS IN 
MPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY AT ALL AGES. 


IV 
SS 


Di 


«Don't put off till to-morrow the duties of to-day.” Buy a cake of Sapolio 
at once, and clean your house. Cleans Paint, Marbie, Oil-cloths. Metals, Bath- 
tubs, Kitchen Utensils, Lavatories. Useful all cver the house for all clearing 
except laundry. Sample (full size cake) sent post-free on receipt of 31d. in 
Stamps by ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS'CO. 47, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 


Gent's Fourfold all 
pure Linen Collars, 
4/6 per dozen. 
Sample WHITE 
eSHIRT, Linen 


Fittings, 2/6, 3/6. 


4/6, 5/6, 6/6 each. PURE IRISH LINEN GOODS a? Manufacturers’ Prices. FISH NAPKINS: 


eee TRISH DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS. 


sq 

9 each 

The New Ladys Bag, Remevable Centre, Morocco NURSERY DIAPER, 434d. per yd. REAL IRISH LINEN SHEETING, fully bleached, 2 yds. 
ELS, 4/6 per dozen. 


Fe ee eae SILVER MOUNTS Sin wide, 1/11 per yd. Surplice Linen, 7d. per yd. Huckaback TOW 
tains Soap Box, Jar, Scent Bottle, Tooth and Nail 
shes, Paper Knife, Glove Stretchers, Comb, Han M 0 
Brushes, Janes Kites iat lass, Slssors, Hutton CAMBRIC POCKET 
Hook, Nail File, Kmfe, Corkscrew. 


S FI SHER Ladies’ Size 2/3; Gents’ Size, 3/6 per dozen. Samples and Price Lists Free to all Parts. 
6 9 eel in ee to ee ae 
Silk, may be had in Printed or Plain 

188 S I RAND | RISH [| E Colours. Every shade guaranteed 

3 J perfectly fast. Washes beautifully. 


Makes a Charming Summer Dress Ladies are invited to write” for Patterns of this lovely Material. 
ALL PARCELS SENT CARRIAGE Pap. G. R. HUTTGN & CO. LARNE, BELFAST. 


CON, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


D 

R, PROSSER JAMES. DR. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Ree on Mat. Med. London Hospital. Phys. to the Lord-Lieut. of Ireland. 
atte aia Joxcu s Oul contains the whole of the “The most uniformly pure. the most palatable and a 
disested, “| wtents of the remedy, and is easily | the most easily retained by the stomach, is DR DE he 
hic, and | Hees value not only in Diseases of the | JONGH’S Light-Brown, Oil. T have habitually pre- 
Which the Pro ae but in a great number of cases to | scribed it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with 
“sion is extending its use,” very beneficial results.” 


JOSEPH |. Popp ae iN) i ys 
J. POPE, Esq. M.R.C.S,, | LENNOX BROWNE, Esq, F.R.CS. \ My) elf) IA 
pple Staff Surgeon, ae India. Sen, Surg. Cent. Zone. Fi at Hosp. . Cal 4 @ 


Reuven teacc le £ 
States yeu of *hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated | “The action of Dr. DE jonas Ol has proved, in BRIDAL TROUSSEAUS., 


larly valuable in many 


WONDROUSLY VINE : 
GISGUITS De HAAN) 
IN SIILLING TINS. 
Sole Consignee, David Challen, London 


AY 


ne system as now bei ‘ ‘ U LAU 
ANSE, a ow becoming thoroughly | my own experience, particu a a ES, 
ach areliable gop JONGH.S Oil places in every Ones raves atWerkness ofthe Singing and Speaking Voice, List N THE LATEST ae L war Cae 
So) id valuable remedy.” dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation.”, rise Ne : aa cee as ee ee 
od Oxty in €, List No. 4 5 2 72 1 0 
in Capsuled Imperran Hal f-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints. 4s. 91.; Quarts, 9s., by all Chemistsand Druggis's List No. 7 Sette «<5 164 17 § 
ANSAR, HARFO 5 O10, HIGH HC eet N ECG IPT enjacenax, Lavette Swarm | — Vigrtors to Paris Exhibition should not fail to inspect exhibits of Biscuits de Haan 
Cau? RD & CO., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | Hlustrated Pie a Swanbill Belts, sent Post Free. isttors to Paris Exhibition should not fail to insp ji 
loane Street, Belgravia Dutch Section. 


AUTION _ : ! 
Vi—Resist mercenary aitempts to recommend or substitute infertor kinds. ADDLEY BOURNE, 174, 5 


188 


Are | 


TIME - CHECKING MACHINES | 


GREAT ECONOMY, 
CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED. 


“ A 3” Class for Workmen. 


Inpicatinc, COUNTING, AND CLOCKWORK 
MECHANISM A SPECIALITY. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS UNDERTAKEN 


Patent Bustness TRANSACTED BY 


W.M. LLEWELLIN, CE. 


LLEWELLYN MACHINE CC. BRISTOL 


+ 


HE B=ST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


CAMOMILE PILLS 
dre confidently recommended as @ simple but 
certain remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 
CROYDON, 1885. 

« Having been a sufferer from Indt- | 
gestion for many years, lam happy to 
say that [have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
iVorton's Pills, and contidently recom- 
mend them to all suffering from the 


same. 
“9, WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines 
Sop EverywHERE, price 1s. 1/4d., 28. gd., & 11s. 


Beetham’ 
folycerine 


AIO |Y 
eyeumler, 


is the most pertect Emollient Milk for PRESERVING 
and BEAUTIFYING the SKIN ever produced. It 
soon renders 1t Soit, Smooth, and White, Entirely re- 
maven and prevents all ROUGHNESS, REDNESS 


SUN RN, TAN, &c. and preserves THES 


from the effects of SUN. WINDS. and HARD 
WATER more effectually than any other preparation. 

No Lady who yalues hee Complexion should ever 
be without it.as itis Invaluable atall Seasons for 
keeping the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING, 


Bottles, ts., 23. 6d., of all Chemists. 
Free for 3. extra of the Sole Makers— 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, 
CHELTENHAM. 

Tnis #ood should be tried whereve. 

other nourishment has not proved 

cntirely satisfactory. It is already 

Cooked—Requires neither boiling 

nor straining—Is made in a minute. 


Allen & 
Hanburys 


Infants Food 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted 
to the digestive organs of Infants 
and Young Children, supplying all 
that is required for the formation of 
firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly 
beneficial resu:ts have attended the 
use of this food, which needs only to 
be tried to be permanently adopted. 

Medical testimony and full directions 

accompany each Tin. 
Price, 6d., 1/-, 2/-, 5/- & 10/-, everywhere 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. 


Asa protection against Counterfei ce that each 
Tin bears ALLEN & HANBUS. 3 Nema. 


TOSTOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says:—' Mr. Russell's aim 1s to 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that his treat- 


CHEMISTS. 
2s. 6d. PoTSs 


ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. The; 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT EUILDS! 
UP AND TONES THE sySTEM. Book (116 pages), ! 
with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly . 
cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week 1s 3 Ibs.), : 
post free $ slamps. 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 


Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C, 


Or PERFUMERS AND 
1s, 6d, AND 


CAUTION.—The Genuine only is Signed JEWS- 


UTIO 
BURY ent BROWN. 


Ladies with | good 
find :hese 


wearing 
Garibaldi Bod:ce 
fact, a iady wi 
full bust, to, ensure 
symmetry _ of, form, 
and a feeting of 
comfort, has had 10 
wear a close-fiit:ng 
lining or under bodice 
As will at, once, be 
seen by the ilius- 
tration, these Bust 
Badices support the 
figure just above the 
omdinary corset (with 
which they are worn), 
preventing it spread 
ing, and so causing 
the ungraceful ay 
pearance so often seen 
and which  hithert 
it has been so difficul: 
to avoid. 

Worn. with the 
Bust. Bodice, the 
Garibaldi Bodice 
which is so becoming 
usetul and = inexpea- 


ML, 
fi 


Mi 
\ a 


BUST BODICE, 


PATENTED. sive, can be worn witli 
the same comiart asa 
Black Sateen- - 3/6 well - made . ordinary 


SoftWhite Coutille 3/12 bocic>. 


When ordering please give sixé round bust. 


MADAME BENGOUGH, | 


244, OXFORD STREET. 


LAYETTES: 
HAND MADE IN THE BEST STYLE. 
List No. 1 (Set for Patterns). . - 43°30 
List No.4 s é 4 5. = 23m 8 
List No.5. 47 6 9 
List No. 6* . ~22 70 
List No. 9 63 6 6 


% A Speciality for Hot Climates. 

Full Price List of Trousseaux, Layettes, Registered 
Swanbill Corsets and Belts sent post free. 

AD DLEY BOURNE. 173, Sloane Street, Belgravia 


PORINSON & 
JEWSBURY & BROWN'S, Roan 
@ 


AV( 


UST To, 1889 


CLEAVER’ IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE LINEN. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
Rapiiiies of per doz. T: 
Cloths yards square, 
yards by @ yatds, 9/1 each. Royal 
Trish Linen Sheeting, 
& Bleached, 2 yards wide, 4/1 
yard ; 214 yards wide, 2/4% per 
yard (the most durable article 
made). Surplice Linen, 
& ard: Linen Dusters, 
i Cloths, 4/6 per doz. 


Pillow Cases, 
Roller ‘lowelling, 18in. wide, 34d. per yer. 
Kitchen ‘lable Cloths, 114d. each. Strong Huc' - 
aback Towels, 4/4 per doz. Monograms, Crests, 
Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., woven and embrol- 
dered. SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED Price Lists 


Post FREE. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S IRISH CAMBRIC 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, COLLARS AND CUFFS 


Handkeizhiefs per doz. : Children’s Bordered, 
4/8; Ladies’, B/ais : Gents, 3/6. Hemstitched : 
Ladies, 2/11% ; Gents’, 4/11 per doz. 

Collars: Ladies and Children’s three-fold, from 
3/6 per doz. ; Gents’ four-fold, from 4/1 per doz. 

Cuffs for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, from 
5/11 per doz. SAMPLES AND TLLUSTRATED PRICE 


Lists Post FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
wi: LADIES,” 


fie 
J Writes The Lady's Pic- 
torial, ‘should lose no 
time in writing for Pat- 
terns of Robinson and 
Cleaver's Dress Mate- 
rials, for they cannot 
fail to be delighted 
with their excellent 
quality and perfect 
good taste, and we are 
confident they will be 
equally surprised at 
their exceedingly mo- 
derate price.” 
Patterns post free. In 
sending, will ladies 
kindly name ‘ THE 


pe i 
Frilled Linen 


ROBINSON 


TT 


GRAPHIC” to 


& CLEAVER. Be’fast, 


c 


UMBRELLAS: 


FOR 
LIMITED SN 


“ SEE THIS |NAMEIS ON 
EVERY UMBRELLA | FRAME YOU BUY 


S. FOX &!C™ Linen. 


erect 
A¢ PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 


STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 


TRADE MARKS. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
have added to their celebrated 
frames decided improvements 
(protected by Letters Patent) 
which give increased stability 
and greater neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
manufacture the Steel specially 
for all their frames, and are 
thus able to provide exceptional 
quality at a merely nominal 
price over inferior makes. 


ADVICE TO  DYSPEPTIGS. 


i IT WIXT PLATE 


| 


a AND LIP. or the 
Common Sense of Eating: 
with wh'ch is ineorporacd 
the rath Edition of, . 
ADVICE to DYSPEPTICS, 

with notes on 


COOKING, MASTICA- 
TION, 
PHYSIOLOGY of DIGES- 
TION, 


i = REMARKABLE CASES 
of INDIGESTION, 
GLOSSARY of MEDICAL TERMS, &c. 
Post Free One Stamp ‘rm the Publisher, 
46. HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, F.C. 


No brushes required. Applied 
with eponge attached to the 
cork, Gives a brilliant polish,i§ 
equal to patent leather,to Bouts, 4! f 
Shocs, Harness and Leather articles,which laste 
a week in all weathers. Mud can be washed off 


and polish remains. Sold everywhere. 


By the use of the 


CHAMPION ICE MACHINE 


No.1size, asshownabove . £88 

No 2 size : ; A . £120 

Canbe obtained from Ironmongers, &c 
or from Sole Licensees, 

PULSOMETER ENG.GO.,63, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E+ 
Ask for List Number F. 


DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME. 


BLOSSOMS. 


(EXTRA-CONCENTRATED), 
The fragrant, delicious, and 
universally populir new per- 

fume of the 


'\Crown PerfumeryCo. 


“A scent of surpassing delicacy, 


Court Fournal, 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


GROWN PERFUMERY 
COMPANY, 


BLOSSOMS. 


MAL VS COROWARIA ) 
nao 


BE OTT 


177, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


richness, and lasting quality, ’— 


7 Collis 
BROWNE'S 
HLORYDYNE. 


R. J. C. BROWNE (late 


Army Medical Staff) discovered 
aremedy to denote which he coined the 
ODYNE. _ Dr.. Browne 

is the sole inventor, and it is therefore 
evident that, as he has never published 
the formula, anything else sold under 


| the name of CHLORODYNE must be 
fi] a piracy. 


ie Atk ATTEMPTS AT 
ANALYSIS have failed to dis- 


Ml cover its composition. 
D RJ. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 


is the great specific for 


RA, 
DYSENTERY, 
DIARRHEA. 


“Earl Russell. communicated to the 
College of Physicians that he had received 
a despatch from_her Majest ‘s Consul at 
Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been 
raging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
Remedy of any Service was CHLORO- 
DYNE.’—See Lancet, December 31, 1885 


Y 
GENERAL BOARD OF 


HEALTH, London, reports that it acts 


CHOLE 


THE 


Simla, January 5, 1580. 
J.T. DAVENPORT London. 

Dear Sir,—We congratulate you a,on 
the wide-spread, reputation this justly- 
esteemed medicine has earned for itself, 
not only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. Asa remedy of general utility, we 
much question whethera better is im- 
ported into the country, and we shall be 
glad to hear of its finding a place inevery 
Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now relegated 10 
the native bazaars, and judging from their 
sale, we fancy their sojourn there will be 
but evanescent. We could multiply in- 
stances ad infinitum of the extraordinary 
efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chloro- 
dynein Diarrhoeaand Dysentery,S asms, 
Cramps, Neuralgia, andasa general seda- 
tive, that have occurred under our per- 
sonal observation during many years. In 

terrible forms of cholera itself, we have 
witnessed its surprisingly controlling 
power. We have never used any other 
form of this medicine 
Browne's, fronva firm conviction that it 
is decidedly the best.andalso from asense 
of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion that the sub- 
stitution of any other than Collis 
Browne's is a deliberate breach of faith 
on the part of the chemist to prescribed 

and patient alike, 
We are, Sir, faithfully ours, 
SYM and Cco., 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


D® . COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court 
that Sr. \ Collis Browne was _un- 


that the whole story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say that ithad been swor.1 to 
—See the Zines, July 13. 1884. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 


is a Liquid Medicine which assuages 
pain of every kind, affords calm 
and refreshing _ sleep, WITHOUT 
HEADACHE, and invigorates the 
Nervous System when exhausted. 


OLDS, 
RONCHITIS, 
(COUGHS, ASTHMA. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE most _ efictually 
relieves those too often fatal diseases, 


D® 
CROUP and DIPHTHERIA. 
D®: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S’ 


HLORODYNE 


Rapidly cuts short all attacks 0. 


EPILEPSY, ALPITATION, 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, COLIC, 
AND _IS ‘THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 
EURALGIA, DR HEUMATISM, 


GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE. 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 
ear tevery Bottle of genuine CHLORO- 
DYNE bears on the Government Stamp 
the name of the inventor, 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Sold in Bottles. 1s. 13d.._as. 9d., 48. 6d. 
1S DAVENPORT, 


Hen &§ Hanburys 
Castor Oil 


Tasteless. Pure. Active. 


For LUNCHEON 


A Remarkable 
Red Wine 


30 


& DINNER. 


S. per 
Doz. 


Of Exquisite Bouquet and Delicious Flavour, 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure, and possessing 
Though 


the body and quality of Port. 
free from added Spirit it will keep 
good for weeks in the decanter. 


Balfontain is especially 
suitable for Invalids, by 
reason of its dainti- 
ness & easy di- 


gestibility. 


will 


U.K. or placed free on board ship, on receipt of 


remittance. 


Contract Discounts for 12, 24 & 48 Dozens, or in Wood. 


Mr. Cuas. Estcourt, F.1.C., F.C.8., Cit i 

ey -L.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, of Manchester, certifies 

Rie ont and flavour show "it to be a ‘Ratural Wine of superior quality, 
and wi eeping properties not altogether due to its alcoholic standard. 


Being 
SCLE 

Consignees, 

under favour- 

able circumstances, 

this Wine is offered at the 

exceptional price of 30s. rer 

Doz. Connoisseurs will find it 

_ compre favourably with Burgun- 
dies and Clarets at double the price. 


The Sole Consignees, SANDIFORD 
and SON, King Street, Manchester, 
send a Sample Case, Carriage Paid in 


No charge for Cases & Bottles. Special 


as a charm, one dose generally sufficient | 


ROM the VICEROY’S Chemists, 


Choleraic Diarrhea, and even inthe more | 


than Collis | 


doubtedly the inventor of Chlovod ine ; 


Sold everywhere at 6d..1/, 1/9 & 3 | 


BY 
SPECIAL _ ROYAL 


APPOINTMEy 


SPEARMAN'S Sean 


SUMMER WEAR 
_No Article woven for Lad 
SPLARMANS SERGES 


are Woven an 


ROYAL NAVY BLUES WOADED slays 
all plain Colours, anda ya: 


INGS. Prices, 1,15, hd, toed pone) WERE: 


the yard. For Children’s w. 


T 
fy 


' Dres 
$805 equa’ 
eral alas 


utility. they 


manufactured for Gentlem a ‘es 

Y r. apr, c, pa 
wear. Price, 54in,, from 2s, ‘die Fark *oys Kare 
for patterns direct to Yard, Pray sing 


SPEARMAN’'S, PLYMOUTH 


who cut any length ang serpy I 
men and fam:Les direct . 


SPEARMAN & SPEAEMAN, PLYMOUTH 


N.B.—By special arrangercits mace 
quirements of our large trices reer: 
the carriage of all parce 


Jidics and Gentle. 


; n 
1 Case corpletd 
lack Handle, 


English Depot. 51. 
Frith Street, Sohe 
Square, London,W 


OZONE PAPEK 
Fer the Relicf and Cure of 
ASTEMA, 
HRONIC BRONCHITIS, and 
PRomenic ASTHMA. 


ent and valuable 


ww i la 
“our Ozone Pape 
Tris the omy 


R. HUGGINS, Chemis 
NUDA VERITAS z2st= 
Wha pol Ferg ed EDR TEL 


Trade Mark. LON DON 
Q’ 
MR. C. B. HARNES® 


World-Famed Guaranteed 


FCIROPATHIC BEL 


be work by all wl ts 
Sails a Witalit 


§ pztdn, cUae i 
Seren restos improves 


NEW LIFE A\ 


ili jtution. 
the Debilitated Constitul 
ead! ‘t known eure a 
A 


1 

D-s i 
i rials, L 

-Book of ug had gratis, pel 


seo MEDICAL BATTERY : 
STREET, L 


52, OXFORD 


st Medical blec 
The largest ee cal, if posst! 
th 


I 
bo 


oof Ratnboue 
sctrical | 


e Belts befure Pur 


inspect 


aN 
nm at 12 
Printed for the Pro eet 
Epwarp JosePH N ane 
him at 190. Strands 1 St is 
Danes, Middlesex.“ v 


